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PULPIT-FLINGS AT THEOLOGY. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT, 


The physician who knows but little of 
the science of medicine, and proceeds to 
belittle what he does not know, is com- 
monly accounted a quack; the lawyer 
who assails the science of jurisprudence, 
and shows how little acquaintance he 
has with the principles of law, is gener- 
ally regarded as a pettifogger ; the man 
of science, without knowledge deep and 
broad in the department of his love and 
choice, is said to be a sciolist; but a 
minister of the gospel, who is supposed 
to be a master of the systematized truths 
of revelation, never seems to bulk so 
large in the eyes of the few, and some- 
times of the many, as when he declares 
his willing ignorance of the queen of all 
the sciences, or even rudely discrowns 
her in the presence of the people. What 
an affectation of independence we often 
find in such discourse ! What bold avow- 
als of self-found truth! The theologians 
say so and so; but I, the brainy I, aver 
to the contrary, and pit my theology 
against the world; for it goes without 
Saying, of course, that every man has a 
theology, such as it is; and that some- 
times the preacher, in denouncing all 
theology, makes his own theology very 
plain. Now, when such a theological 
Daniel comes to judgment, one would 
naturally suppose that he would exercise 
his privilege of differing from the fathers 
and the men of might in such a quiet 
manner as to call the least attention pos- 
sible te the contrast between his small 
theology and the great systems of the 
past and present; but no, this modest 
way of exercising his freedom does not 
at all commend itself, ordinarily, to the 
small theologian. The ideas he is ad- 
vancing might pass as very common- 
place did he not stop in the course of 
his thought to let all men know that in 
the particulars then under consideration 
he is at total variance with all the theo- 
logians ; and, then, what can all men do, 
of course, but draw a deep breath, and 
pause to contemplate this thinker, who 
is so original, independent and bold. 
If one might presume to address a word 
of caution to men so self-poised, it might 
be to ask whether this expedient might 
not fail of its proper effect through too 
frequent use. We are all aware, for the 
small theologians will not let us forget it, 
that theological systems are the product 
of the Dark Ages ; but, black as all sys- 
tematic theology is, it may lose its power 
as a foil, if we put it into the background 
of our own bright thoughts in every ser- 
mon, or in every other one, even. Let 
not the theologian in the pulpit, then, 
take a fling at the theologian in the pro- 
fessor’s chair too often, or this fascinat- 
ing form of exercise may become stale 
and unprofitable. It would not be well 
to have this method of intellectual diver- 
sion become obsolete through over-do- 
ing. It is one of those expedients that 
ought not to be worn threadbare. It is 
well to be politic about this matter. It 
will never do to provoke a reaction, and 
bring about a period when, if the 
preacher would be fresh and startling, 
he must defend theology, and speak 
warm words of admiration for the men 
who lecture in our seminaries, 

Now, in all this, there is implied, not 
for a moment, any form of protest 
against any such statement of difference 
from one, many, or all, of the great au- 
thorities of the past or present, as may 
be accompanied by just and adequate 
scriptural reasons for our divergence. 
This, especially in minor truths, may 
occasionally be the right, and the duty 
even, of every pulpit. Such are not 
stiletto thrusts, however ; short sentences 
that assert much, and prove nothing ; 
wasp-like stings of a noble. science; en- 
deavors to foist upon all the eccentrici- 
ties, or narrowness, of one, with such 
other methods of attack as make mani- 
fest the guerrilla, not the soldier. 

Furthermore, it may be affirmed that 
sweeping charges against theology are 
often but tacit attacks upon Christianity 
itself. A revelation without theology 
would be like nature without science. 
To debar men from ascertaining what 
the Bible contains would be equivalent 
to forbidding men to think upon relig- 
ious subjects. Men who are constantly 
decrying theology are practically admit- 
ting that its facts and teachings cannot 
be comprehended by human thought in 
any intelligible and reasonable system. 

Yet when these very same persons de- 
clare that they believe the Bible teaches 
so and sO, upon any point in question, 
they are practically giving us a part of 
their system. Thus, as Professor Harris 
says in his last book: ‘“‘ The question is 
not between religion without a theology 
and religion with it. It is the question 
between religion with a crude, narrow 
or erroneous theology, and religion with 
a theology drawn from the Bible, with 
prayerful, scholarly, earnest and rational 
thought.” 

If, then, one should say in haste from 
the pulpit, ‘Our theologians invariably 
succeed in substituting for the loving 
God of the Bible a horrible travesty,” 


they would practically be asserting that 
the systematic study of the Scriptures 
has led to the conviction that God is 
not loving. What if the systematic stu- 
dents of nature should report invariably 
that nature is cruel? Would we not 
rationally conclude that they must have 
been forced to this stern conclusion by 
the hard facts before them? If the 
systematic students of revelation, whom 
we call theologians, have age by age, 
interpreted the Bible in such a way as to 
produce upon the common mind the 
impression that the God of the Scriptures 
is a being who horribly traversties the 
conceptions of justice, goodness and 
wisdom, then Christianity is under obli- 
gation to bear the reproach of this fact. 
The religion of the Bible must be that 
which men, taken age by age, interpret it 
to be. Thence when men bring undis- 
criminating attacks upon the scientific 
interpreters of all time and their doctrin- 
al results, they are not only opposing a 
necessary and natural bent of the human 
mind, but calling in question the relig- 
ion which this bent has necessarily and 
naturally found to be at once an outrage 
upon conscience and common sense. 


We would not take these pulpit-flings 
too seriously, however. He that runs 
may read the meaning of them. When 
the conclusions of the great mass of 
scientific investigators of revelation stand 
up like a massive wall against the weak 
or one-sided views of some partial theor- 
ist, then look out for sweeping denuncia- 
tions of the whole science of theology. 
This is especially true of those who, in 
these times, have eliminated justice from 
the character of God, the sacrificial ele- 
ment fromthe atonement of Christ, and 
severity or eternity from the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked, This is so gen- 
erally true that when you hear either a 
layman or a minister sneer at theology 
or theogians you may know almost with- 
out exception what his views are on the 
scriptural subjects above mentioned. 


Charles Lamb, in hot weather, longed 
to take off his flesh and sit down upon 
the grass in his bones. In certain re- 
ligious realms men now reverse the pro- 
cess, and when the wrath of God against 
sin breathes hot and fiery upon mind 
and conscience they take the bones out 
of their thinking and sit down in the 
flesh, presenting us with a theology soft, 
pulpy, flabby and unarticulated. 


They take the justice out of the char- 


acter of God, and leave us a mild benev- 
olent being, who is but a weak collection 
of harmless and fatherly impulses. They 
take all that is august and wise from His 
throne and government until divine law 
becomes but gentle advice and heaven 
itself but the abode of an amiable mob. 
They take the retributive element out of 
punishment until hell. becomes a half- 
way station, and the vicarious atonement 
a logical absurdity ;) for\if the sinner is 
under no obligation to satisfy the justice 
he has violated, then, surely no one else 
need suffer in his stead. It is well that 
such Epicurean conceptions of the Deity 
should renounce the name of theology. 


NO-LICENSE FALLACY. 


Epitors Paciric: You say in your 
last issue that you favor legal prohibition. 
Must we not infer from that that you 
consider it the most effective method of 
dealing with the evil of the liquor traffic? 
And, if this is so, can you be justified in 
not only not striving to secure this, but 
in supporting a license measure which 
continues and establishes the evil, and 
hinders fhe adoption of prohibition as 
well ? 

You say that we cannot have legal 
prohibition at present, if ever, and so 
you favor, ‘for the time being, the re- 
stricted permission to make and sell in- 
toxicants.” Will you kindly tell us why 
we cannot have legal prohibition, and 
how your support of a “restricted per- 
mission to make and sell intoxicants ” 
will either hasten the adoption of legal 
prohibition, or make it easier to finally 
secure it? Will you also tell us how “a 
restricted permission to make and sell 
intoxicants ” restricts the evil effects re- 
sulting from the manufacture and sale? 
You imply that we prefer the unrestricted 
permission to make and sell intoxicants. 
As a matter of fact, we prefer no permis- 
sion at all, and are striving to bring 
about that condition of affairs. Our 
trouble is not in professing ourselves 
“superior either in wisdom or virtue,” 
but in seeing how any one can conscien- 
tiously “‘of two evils choose the least,” 
when it is our Christian duty to oppose 
all that is evil. 

You say that a legal indorsement does 
not necessarily carry with it a moral in- 
dorsement. This is no doubt true of 
laws as they stand, yet, to the ordinary 
mind, unused to drawing such fine dis- 
tinctions, the idea of legality does carry 
with it the idea of moral right. ‘The 
popular conception of the function of 
law.is that it is to enforce such relations 
between men as are consistent with mu- 
tual rights. Are not these rights based 
upon the moral law? The common 
people are not alone in holding such an 


idea of the law. The ablest minds of 
the age have advocated the importance 
of law as a moral educator. How canit 
be so unless it gives a moral indorsement 
to that which it legally sanctions? We 
claim that a law which recognizes the 
legality of a business which is morally 
wrong is educating the people in a 
wrong conception of. the nature of 
that business, and should be blotted 
from the statute book. Thus, judged 
by your own standard of “nature, kind 
or tendency,” the liquor business is 
wrong and disreputable. But license 
laws recognize its legality. The people 
argue this way: If this business is wrong, 
it should not be allowed a legal existence; 
but the laws do recognize its legality, so 
it must be right. 

Our position is that the liquor ques- 
tion is a moral as well as a political ques- 
tion, and that on this, as well as the Sab- 
bath question, the laws of the land should 
coincide with the laws of God. To ac- 
complish this end, to make illegal the 
traffics and practices which violate di- 
vine law, we are striving, and to this end 
we invite the co-operation of all who love 


their country and their_God. 
A. G. S. 


— 


SINCERITY IN SOCIAL MANNERS, 


STONE, 


BY REV. DR. A. L. 


In our social demonstrations, as we 
hold communion and intercourse with 
our kindred and mates, are we always 
honest and sincere in word and in deed, 


thought and feeling mere outward forms 
of breeding and politeness ? 

We meet an acquaintance of ours on 
the street, or inthe house, anda smile, 
as of joy, brightens our face and wreathes 
our lips, testifying to our gladness in 
the greeting. Is it a true testimony, 


honest record of the sensibilities glowing 


what it thus expressed for the sake of 
social courtesy ? 

We take a neighbor by the hand, 
clasping it in the warm pressure of ours, 
till that pressure conveys the glow of af- 
fectionate salutation, and before a word 
is spoken, this friendly assurance has 
been given and received. Isthere such 
loving warmth in our bosom, or is this 
only a semblance of such kindly tem- 
perature for the sake of belief, when we 
are really indifferent ? 

We put questions with vocal emphasis 
and reiteration — ‘‘How are you?” 
‘‘ How d’ye do?” ‘ How have you been 
since last we met?” ‘* Have you. over- 
come the infirmity from which you were 
suffering ?”?—-and are our sympathies 
strongly enlisted in such inquiries, or are 
the answers carelessly listened to, while 
our affection is tenderly credited ? 

We press social invitations, it may be, 
with great urgency—‘“ Come visit at our 
house,” ‘*Come sit at our table,” ‘Come 
meet the guests we love to honor’”— 
when our comfort and satisfaction with 
the entertainment would be greatly re- 
stricted in the absence of those bidden, 
though such absence would give us no 
grief of heart, or denial of our affection, 

And when we visit, in accepting in- 
vitations, those who know us most in- 
timately may understand, as we prepare 
for the Yetival, that it is a tax we would 
willingly forego of time and means and 
brains, though it is the cost of social 
‘popularity, and must be borne. : 


Let us study now the significance of 
such ties, accept them as bonds of 
friendly union and affection, accept 
them as joining us together in frater 
links as fellow-pilgrims through this _ val 
of smiles and tears, and so make eac 
companion at whose side we linger, one 
upon whom we bestow, in word and 
deed, all the love and beneficience our 
being can impart. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER FOR YOUNG 
MEN AWAY FROM HOME. | 


The annual Thanksgiving compli 
mentary dinner to young men, membe 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associ4- 
tion, was given at the Association buil 
ing on Thanksgiving Day, and was o 
of the most successful affairs of the ki 
ever witnessed in the institution. Mrs. 
C. O. Burton of the Central M. E. 
church presided, assisted by Mrs. Kate 
S. Hart, and a corps of the ladies from 
the various churches represented in the 
Association. The Lyceum Hall w 
filled with young men precisely at 2:30 
o’clock. Grace was said by Rev. Robert 
Mackenzie, D.D., pastor of the Fi 
Presbyterian church. An original hynin 
was sung, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Charles S. Greene. A most sumptu- 
ous meal was provided, toward which 
Mrs. Leland Stanford and Mr. George 
W. Gibbs were the most liberal contri- 
butors. 
idea of the cosmopolitan nature of the 
company when we state there were 
twenty-two States and twelve ‘national- 
ities represented. Altogether, the affair 


or are many of these expressions of 


and is that livery of the countenance an 


within, or is it only an assumption of 


Our readers will gain some. 


was one of the most pleasant of the kind | 


ever given in the building. 


have always with you 
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NOTICE. 


‘The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board will be held in the Third Congre- 
gational church, San Francisco, on Wed- 
nesday, December 7th, at 2 p. M. Meet- 
ing of Executive Committee at 1. 


WOMEN MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 


[4 paper read at the annual meeting of 
our Board by Mrs. Sarah F. Sanborn.] 

‘‘ Blessed is he who has found his 
work,” says Carlyle. By work, the sage 
philosopher did not mean vocation, edu- 
cation, employment, position, place, or 
happiness. He used the strong Saxon 
word work, meaning toil, labor, exer- 
tion, overcoming resistance. Work, 
either by brain or muscle, is the law of 
the universe—the raison d’etre for man- 
kind (we dare affirm.) Of what use the 
herbs and plants of Eden, till man was 
fashioned out of the dust of the garden, 
and put there as the gardener, ‘‘to till 
the ground,” “to dress and to keep it’’? 
Blessed Adam and blessed Eve, who 
found their work all ready for them! 
Nor is Carlyle’s aphorism at fault, be- 
cause we must lament, in the couplet of 
the New England Primer 

Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.’’ 

‘Had our beautiful mother been a true, 
faithful ‘‘ helpmeet,” instead of a help- 
eat, to her lordly, loving spouse, our 
ears would not now catch the long wail 
of her daughters’ anguish, borne on every 
breeze, attesting the truth of that garden 
drama—“ Her sorrows shall be multi- 
plied.” Let the curtain drop, and let 
us accept with grace the “thorns ” and 


-*thistles” and “sweat of the brow,” 
}for both philosophy 


and 
demand it. We must each bear our 
share in the beautiful, harmonious unity 
of labor. It is needed for the complete 
relationship of the universe. So, in 
George MHerbert’s expressive words, 
‘shall even drudgery become divine.” 
We may have to search for our life- 
work. The attractions of literature, 
science or art may have beguiled us into 
dilletantetsm. When fanned by soft 
Pacific breezes, in the delicious calm of 
these summer days, the worship at the 
mountain’s shrine, ’neath spreading oak, 
in converse sweet, friend with friend, 
cannot make life “always afternoon.” 
The surging surf sighs, ‘* The poor ye 
” ; the lofty pines 
echo the sad refrain, ‘‘ The poor ye have 
always with you.” And if we listen and 
pray, and listen still, with earnest sym- 
pathy, we shall hear borne over the 
Pacific waters, from countless numbers 
of our languishing sisters, the mournful 
cry, ‘* Pity, oh, pity us ! for we know not 
your God!” There is no more sublime 
work than aiding the seeking soul in its 
search after God—after good—after 
heaven, Dante’s “ Beatrice” was will- 
ing to “leave the imprint of her feet in 
hell,” if thus she might save and guide 
him upward to paradise. ‘‘ Beatrice’s”’ 
celestial gifts are not to mortals given, 
nor need we look for a Dante wandering 
in darkness. All along the way are the 


outcast, the sufferer, the sick, the needy. 


Can any life-work be more saintly, more 


such as these? ‘To the young women, 


especially, who are willing to consecrate 


themselves to mission work in foreign 
lands, the strongest motives point to the 
medical profession—the art of healing ; 
not metaphysical healing, falsely called 
Christian healing. ‘These practitioners 
arrogate a divine power, which even the 
disciples of our Saviour never assumed. 
They reach up to heaven, Prometheus- 
like, to bring down the sacred fire with 
which to enhance their fame. They 
may be spated “the rock, the vulture, 
the chain ” ; but may yet live to feel that 
the gnawings of a diseased liver, burning 
with inflammation, shredded in tissue, 
and surcharged with bad blood, are not 
‘illusions,” that the organ is not “sensa- 
tionlesss.” Our Saviour said upon the 
cross, ‘*I thirst.” His mortal agony in 
the Garden caused “sweat like drops of 
blood falling down to the ground.” If 
our Lord’s divinity could not, in this 
supreme hour of a world’s destiny, con- 
trol the suffering body, can we, of the 
earth, earthy, so dominate flesh by spirit 
as calmly to look and smile upon the 
diseased frame, and pronounce ‘it 
‘‘healthy,” fearing to calla malady by 
name, lest thereby an opposing ‘will de- | 


| discordant. 


..President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter: 


Christlike, than that of ministering to 


physical practice? Strong links subtilely 
connect nerves and soul. They are oft 
Strange,” as Watts beauti- 
fully expresses it, ‘that a harp of thou- 
sand .strings should keep in tune so 
long.” .. The cunning hand of the sweet 
singer of Israel could play away the 
megrims of Israel’s king. . By the artful 
touch of a metaphysical “‘M.D.,” the 
right chords of the hypochondriac’ S 
frame may be deftly sounded, and the 
whole system vibrate with glad surprise 
and ecstacy; but this is not cwre—it is 
not healing; it is simply diversion. The 
study and practice of medicine are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the taste and capability 
of woman. Brilliant scholars are grad- 
uating from American and European in- 
stitution; some, as recently in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, taking the highest rank, to 
the amazement of dons and dignitaries. 

From all the mission stations in heath- 
endom comes the urgent, imperative de- 
mand for women medical missionaries, 
It would be wise for our Woman’s Board 
to make a medical education a sine qua 


non for all of its future applicants. Of 


course, close, laborious study will be 
necessary. It is not play; it is work. 
The candidate for this high calling should 
have a strong love of the science, men- 
tal quickness, possession of all physical 
faculties, a deeply sympathetic nature, 
self-possession, courage, decision of char- 
acter, and then a supreme, unreserved 
consecration of all these to the service 
of Him who went about doing good— 
healing the sick and preaching the gos- 
pel. This wholeness of being is a pan- 
oply of power. It lifts the veil of seclu- 
sion so closely drawn before harem and 
zenana, and brings the suffering, neg- 
lected invalids within the pale of human 
aid and pity. It reveals a picture with- 
in, of which no European imagination 
had the faintest conception. Where, 
now, is the Oriental magnificence, ease, 
luxury and beauty ? Said alady of high 
rank, “Since the English have owned 
our country, they have abolished sut- 
tee; but neithér the English nor the an- 
gels can know what goes on in our lives.” 

The woman’s life, never a boon, is 
worthless when an invalid, and a posi- 
tive curse if a widow. Alone she suffer- 
ers; and perhaps this loneliness is the 
bitterest grief of all the train. Of all the 
fearful effects of sin in the other world, 
as painted. by Dante, none is more pa- 
thetic than the solitariness of each wan- 
dering soul. 

A Hindu lady said to Mrs. Murray 
Mitchell: ‘The life we live is like that 
of a frog in a well. Everywhere there 


jis beauty, but it is hidden from us.” 


It is a hopeful sign that they even dream 
of this beauty. What a touching appeal 
the Indian princess made to Queen Vic- 
toria through the faithful missionary, 
Miss Beilby !—“If you will only tell our 
Queen what we Indian women suffer 


when we are ill, I am sure she will feel 


for us and try to help us.” And Miss 
Beilby did tell Queen Victoria, and gave 
to her keeping the precious locket worn 
for three months about her neck, as the 
pledge of her sacred promise to the 
dark-eyed, dusky princess. Her Maijes- 
ty’s heart was touched by the recital, 
and she said: “Something must be done 
for these poor creatures.” The weighty 
responsibility resting upon the Empress 
of India cannot relieve from duty the 
women of America. 

Lady Dufferin is doing a noble work, 
striving to have native women educated 
as nurses and, eventually, as physicians; 
but these must all first be instructed by 
English or Amenican physicians. India 
has awakened from the lethargy of ages. 
One lady of high caste had broken the 
barriers and dared to come to the Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia. It was 
from that institution that Miss Clara 
Swain graduated in 1869, and was sent 
out by the Methodist Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society. She was the pioneer 
in medical missionary work for India, 
and her name should be held in grateful 
remembrance. Before 1871, she had 
access to sixteen zenanas, had prescrib- 
ed for the invalids, and, at the end of 
four years, had attended three thousand 
patients. 

A strong zeal in this department of 


work is possessing the various mission- 


ary organizations in this country. The 
Episcopal Woman’s Board of Missions 
is ready to send women physicians to 
their fields in China and elsewhere. The 
report of St. Luke’s Hospital in Shang- 
hai speaks of the valuable services of 
Dr. Reifsnyder, a lady graduate of the 
Philadelphia Medical College, who went 
out under the auspices of the Union 
Missionafy Society in 1883. The facil- 
ities of St. Luke’s Hospital were placed 
at her disposal, temporarily, as the one 
to which she was accredited was not pre- 
pared for the reception of patients. Dr. 
Reifsnyder has pérformed skillful oper- 


ations in special work, which only wom- 


en cando. As the report says: ‘“Thou- 
sands of Chinese women die for want 


of treatment, as they will néver employ. 


a man physician in. such diseases, <A 
woman physician is now needed, accord- 
ing to this report, for the Episcopal 


‘ted to the -homes.’’ 


Mission Hospital in Wuchang, China, 
They are needed in Persia, where no 
other missionary, according to the report 
of Mrs. Lucy Bainbridge, is ever admit- 
‘They. are needed 
in Syria and Asia Minor, where “fatal- 
ism’’ is the doctrine for the sick. They 
are needed in Siam, where pen-lom 
(wind) is deemed the cause of all disease, 
where there are no charitable institutions 
whatever. They are needed in Japan, 
where medical and surgical science, 


hand in hand with the Bible, can combat | 


Buddhism and Shintoism. They are need- 
ed in Mexico and in the palace of the 
King of Corea. Where are they not 
needed? All honor tothe noble band 
now working! and some have gone to 
their rest from this arduous service, and 
will wear the crown. “Courage” is the 
motto for the hour. .The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has allowed a woman of posi- 
tion to graduate at the New York In- 
firmary. Caste is giving way. Hail to 
the day when the medicine idol that has 
a niche of honor in Chinese homes shall 
be dethroned! Before this stupid im- 
age a priest kneels, performs incanta- 
tions, writes a prescription, and never 
sees the patient—if it be a woman. 


Thank heaven, we have some Chris- 
tian hospitals on Chinese soil, blessed 


with the presence of women physicians, © 


educated, able, and true, where women 
patients may be treated (of course, they 
are “low caste”), where clean beds, 
well-aired rooms, and good nursing is 
given freely, ‘“without money and with- 
Out price” ; where the sweet stories of 
the gospel may be read to them, and 
tender petitions in prayer and praise as- 


cend each and evening; where the 


faithful physician and nurse can beguile 
the hours of convalescence with bright 
thoughts of a better way than they have 
ever known; and, by the bedside of the 
dying one, she can kneel and commit 
the parting spirit into the hands of the 
loving Saviour, who died for all. 


Raphael was not untrue to the majes- 
ty of his great theme, ‘‘ The Transfigura- 
tion,” when he painted upon the same 
canvas the melancholy group of distract- 
ed friends 
raving lunatic. 
imploring the disciples to heal him, when 
lo !the Saviour descends from the Mount, 
where he has held sweet, rapt com- 
munion with the spirits of the just made 
perfect. ‘Immediately ’’ he came to 
the waiting throng. Prostrate at 
the feet of Jesus falls the agonized 
father, holding the writhing, sore-stricken 
boy. “QO Master! O Master, have 
mercy on my son! I brought him to 
thy disciples, and they could not cure 
him.” One divine word, one’ divine 
touch, and the boy was healed. The 
Saviour could have dwelt apart upon 
the holy Mount of Transfiguration, where: 
no sounds or sights of woe could reach 
him. ‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” was his: 
earnest answer to his mother’s fond 
anxiety, when only a boy in the Temple. 
*‘T must work the work of Him who 
sént me,” was the unceasing refrain of 
his consecrated manhood. And thus, 
upon work (toil, labor), is set the royal- 
ty of Christ’s own seal. 


As we touch our Saviour in our every- 
day life, by our charity, our self-renun- 
ciation, by thoughts and deeds of mercy, 
so only can we touch the Mount of 
Transfiguration. Its light beckons us, 
when we least expect it, with heaven’s 
own luster, for the real and the ideal 
meet closely in our lives. Such glimpses 
comfort us, and assure us that we shall 
some time see Him as he is, that we shall 
be transformed and transfigured into his 
own image. If we may not dwell in 
the Mount “in tabernacles,” it is good 
to be there in spirit. 


‘¢ In moments exalted and rare, 
In moments of consecrate prayer, 
When communion with Jesus is given 
To sweeten life’s toils and goa us to 
heaven.” 


Prohibition, which we hoped had 
come to stay in Atlanta, Ga., was de- 
feated in the election last week, it is re- 
ported, by about one thousand majority. 
All the causes for this. reversal we are 
not able to state. Each side, we may 
be sure, worked hard;.the whole nation 
was interested in the contest. This 
backset shows again what tremendous 
difficulties prohibition has to contend 
with. It is a very hard matter, in any 


part of the land, to put down the drink | 


power, and keep it down. It struggles 
to.its feet and fights again with desperation 
for the right to destroy others, and ulti- 
mately, to destroy. itself. _None of our 
local. prohibitionists, with whom we have 
talked, seem at all discouraged by the 
news of the defeat, but only the more 
firmly resolved to stand together and do 
the best we can, feeling that, ultimately, 
God will give us the victory. 


Mrs. Jeremiah Porter are 
spendiatg the winter with “Rev. and Mrs, 
F. B. Perkins at Santa Barbara. <A 
goodly company that ; we should love 


to be there, too. 


surrounding the distorted, 
The wretched father is 
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THE Pactric: SAN .FRANetsco, Cat. 


[Wepwespay, NovemsBer 30, 1887. 


GIVING. 


[The Ladies? Missionary Society of 
Plymouth church has taken a new et 

e 
meetings are held in the parlor of one of 
the members, each lady bringing her 
‘‘work,” as for an afternoon sitting, which 
she busies herself with after the devo- 
tional exercises are passed and the pro- 
gramme is entered upon. The subject 
at the last meeting was “Home Mis- 
sions,” and a paper on “Giving” was pre- 
pared by one of the ladies, which is here- 


parture, with marked success. 


with given. | 


This is a subject which has held the 
attention of the Church from the time 
when its first services were held, pursu- 
ant to an order from Jehovah in the tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness up through the 
ages to the period when, after the resur- 
rection and ascension of our Lord, the 
Christian Church was formed, and more 
and more till the present time when, by 


the growth cf the Church and its spread 


among the nations of the earth, its needs 


have increased mightily. 

We have scarcely the time at present 
to consider the laws which were given by 
Moses to the Hebrew people in regard 
to the support of its priesthood, and for 
the more systematic ingathering of the 
wherewithal to conduct the magnificent 
services of their temple; but we will look 


at the little band of believers of the first | 


century of Christianity, who fully real- 
ized-the importance of a systematic plan 
for obtaining the funds which were actu- 
ally necessary for the proper accomplish- 
ment of their religious works and the 
management of the affairs of the infant 
Church. 

Very early we find a species of com- 
munism existing among them; for, in 
Acts ii: 44, 45, we are told that the 
company: kept together, and had all 
things in common, and sold their posses- 
sions and goods, and parted them to all 
men—as every man had need. 

Later on, as the Church increased, 
and converts were made in many cities, 
and local church societies were formed, 
this primitive apportionment could not 
be continued, and, without doubt, each 
church became self-supporting in a large 


‘ measure, and each contributed, in a de- 


gree, to the support of those special 
teachers who went from place to place. 
converting men and women, and estab- 
lishing, here and there, new churches. 

But it would seem that the collections 
thus made must often have been inade- 
quate, for we find that Paul, in his de- 
fense of the ministry in his first letter to 
the Corinthians, makes mention of the 
fact that these teachers often found 
‘themselves hungry and thirsty and nak- 
ed, and without any certain dwelling- 
place.”” We sometimes wonder why the 
amounts collected were so scanty, when 
there were frequently converts made who 
had a good measure of worldly posses- 
sions, and have supposed that their fail- 
ure to respond more liberally to the call 
for contributions may have arisen from 
the fact that the converts were still taxed 
heavily to meet the demands of the syn- 
agogue or heathen temple, as the case 
might be; or, perhaps, their property 
was confiscated after they had declared 
themselves converts to Christianity. 
However, that is only supposition. 

We observe that Paul, like faithful 
ministers in our own day, was continual- 
ly urging the brethren to a larger liberal- 


‘ity, and in II Cor. villi we read that he 
used the benevolence of the Macedoni- 
ans to stir up the more sluggish generos- 


ity of the Corinthians, in language which 


‘strikes us as uncommonly strong; and in 


chapter ix he goes on to give them a fur- 


ther incentive to bounteous giving by | 


showing them the certain blessings which 
shall result to those Christians who give 
“not grudgingly or of necessity,” and 
prefaces his enumeration of blessings by 
saying with boldness, ‘‘ He which soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly.” 

But, lest we should be led to think 
that, by giving the little we are able to 
give, we shall fall short of these blessings, 
let us be comforted by learning that our 
gifts, small though they be, if given 
cheerfully, shall be recognized by that 
Saviour who, seeing the ‘‘ widow’s gift,” 
“‘straightway commended it,” and said, 
*¢ Of a truth, I say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than they 
all; for all these have of their abund- 
ance cast in unto the offerings of God, 
but she, of her penury, hath cast in all 
the living she had.” 

It is quite surprising how little is un- 
derstood, in our own day, by a large 
number of nominal Christian of the ob- 
ligations which rests upon each of us to 
give of our means to benefit others who 
are more dependent, either in the home 
or the foreign field—for example, at a 
large gathering one evening recently, we 
overheard a conversation between two 
ladies on the subject of the revival meet- 
ings which have been held in a neigh- 
boring town. One said: ‘ Yes, I at- 
tended the meetings pretty regularly, 
and encouraged the girls to go. They 
were very good meetings at first; I en- 
joyed them ever so much, and I think a 
number of persons were really converted; 
but, dear me! they finally took on such 
a mercenary tone! The ministers were 
begging continually; ‘money, money, 
money,’ was the cry. Women were ask- 
ed to economize in dress and luxuries 
for the table, and all such nonsense as 
that. I could not stand it, sol have 
not gone latterly.” | 

The same lady, later on when their 
talk had turned on foreign missions, 
said: “That is one of the things I 
have no sympathy with, at all. It would 
be far more to the credit of these church 
people if they would take care of the 
poor of their own neighborhood and 


‘zountry. There was enough to do right | 


here, without going to Japan or India.”’ 

How earnestly we wished that we 
dare “square around,” and speak our 
mind to that mistaken sister, you, who 
know us best, will understand. And 
yet, that last had a very familiar ring to 
it, some way. Is it possible I may 
have heard some such whisperings near- 
er home? 7 

That a blessing in this world does 
come to those who give -most liberally 
to the cause of God, we see every day. 
We recollect hearing, some years ago, a 
wealthy San Franciscan say that, from 
the very beginning of his business career, 
he had made it a practice to givea cer- 
tain proportion of his income every year 
to the support of the gospel, so much‘to 
a certain hospital, and so much to the 
Protection and Relief Society. His first 
donation was comparatively small; but, 
as years went on, and he gave “as the 
Lord had prospered him,” his benefac- 
tions enlarged; and he went on to say 
that for every dollar thus spent he had 
received at least 600 per cent. in busi- 
ness prosperity, and though he was not 
then a professing Christian, he did not 
hesitate to assert ‘“‘that the best invest- 
ment he had ever made was ‘lending to 
the Lord.’” 

After all, that is not the grandest end 
to aim at, or to attain. Blessings to our- 
selves, benefits accruing to us, are not 
the true considerations which should in- 
fluence the faithful followers of Christ. 
Infinitely more important is the consid- 
eration of the blessings and benefits 


yond the reach of the influences which 
surround us. ‘There are whole races to 
be lifted up ‘‘out of darkness into light”; 
women to be brought up from the depth 
of heathen degradation, and put in their 
rightful place, as equal to their lords and 
masters—made helpmeets for them; and, 
greatest work of all, little children, the 
hope of these races, lovingly cared for, 
taught and trained in the learning of the 
schools, and in those higher branches of 
Christian education, which bring them 
face to face with their tender Elder 
Brother, who for them, as for our own 
dear little ones, said: “Suffer them to 
come unto me, * for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” | 

Let such thoughts and motives influ- 
ence us, dear sisters of the mission cir- 
cle, and stimulate us to greater liberality 
and greater activity, remembering al- 
ways that the ‘* Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Where there is elevation of character 
there will be fastidiousness. 

Before God can deliver us from our- 
selves we must undeceive ourselves. 


The heroes of Dryden, like many other 
gentlemen, can never talk sense whe 
ladies are in company. | 
The speediest way to prove what is 
the state of your heart before God is to 
try to adjust yourself at once to all out- 
ward duties.—Southwestern Methodist. 


Next to the Spirit’s influence on the 
heart of a preacher and accompanying 
the preached word, is the force of per- 
sonal character asa condition of true 
ministerial success.— Baptist Weekly. 


There is blessed peace in looking for 
nothing but our daily task and our por- 
tion of Christ’s cross between this day 
and the appointed time when we shall 
fall asleep in him.— Bishop Wilberforce. 


building ; but it takes all down and 
erects a new structure. The sincere 
Christian is quite a new fabric, from 
the foundation to the top-stone all new. 
—Alleine. 


We are not sure but that the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” the greatest of modern epic 
poems, may be attributed, in some de- 
gree, to Milton’s want of sight. The 
imagination is notoriously most active 
when the external world is shut out. 


Many think themselves Christians 
who are not. For Christians are holy ; 
these are unholy. Christians love God ; 
these love the world. Christians are 
humble ; these are passionate ; conse- 
quently they are no more Christians than 
they are archangels.—J. Wesley. 


The habit of faltering and distinguish- 
ing and concealing, and putting forward 
the edge of the truth instead of showing 
boldly the full face of it, at last leads 
men into an insincerity so habitual that 
they really do not know when they speak 
the truth or not.—Cardinal Manning. 


It is always achoice. of masters to 
which Christ is urging men. It is not 
by striking off allegiance, but by finding. 
your true Lord, and serving Him with 
complete submission that you can es- 
cape from slavery. Then give yourself 
to him completely.. Let him mark you 
as His by whatever marks He will. 

There is an immoral malaria abroad, 
and for some reason.or another, it seems 
stronger and more disastrous in its effects 


just now than for some years past. It 


is safe to say that no filthy novel or 
poem ever published could surpass our 
average daily newspapers in the dressing 
up and gloating over moral turpitude.— 
Catholic Review. 7 


Our fields are sown with tears, grief 
grows in every furrow of this lowland. 
The thoughts of all your now soul-troubles 
shall be as troubles passed away ten 
thousand years ago, when Christ shall 
circle his glorious arms about your head 
and you rest in an infinite compass of 
surpassing glory, or when glory or ripen- 
ed grace shall be within you and without 
you, above and below, when feet of clay: 


shall walk upon pure surpassing glory. 


The street of the city was pure gold.— 
Rutherford. | 


which shall come to those who are be- 


Conversion is no repairing of the old 


| May my soul, through Christ’s blood, be 


{For Tar PacIric. | 
THE CHURCHYARD. 


[Having an occasion to visit my native’ 
land, after an absence of several years, I 
found many changes had taken place. Many 
that I had left behind were no more. A 
strong impulse seemed to prevail—an in- 
tensity of desire to visit the churchyard. 
The moon had already risen, shedding its 
rays of light, revealing in full array the 
resting-places of the dead. What passed 
before my mind no mortal tongue can reveal 
—race upon race, lives upon lives, history 
upon histories, now closed, now silent, 
awaiting the summons of that great day. 
Beneath my feet, friends with whom I had 
taken sweet counsel, and the stranger, were 
sleeping. It was whilst the mind was thus 
meditating that the following lines, entitled 
“The Churchyard,” were written—written 
upon a scene that I shall never again wit- 
ness, and upon a spot where my feet again 
must never stand:} 


I entered through the gates, within the sa- 
cred walls, 

And trod that lonely path. A scene so sol- 
emn falls 

Without warning given; and yet no inward 
dread; 

I feel as if Istand amongst the sleeping dead; 

For there they lie.. 


The business of the day had passed, and 
eventide 

C no I was alone, with death on every 

side; 

The silvery ray of light ‘came through the 
clouds, and shone 

Upon those stones. ‘‘In Memory,’’ one by 
one, 

I passed them by. 


A school of thought is there, although it’s 
fathoms deep: 

Over every grave some one has been brought 
to weep. 

rene a will have its history, at last, to 


There is a life confined in every narrow cell 
Beneath the ground. | 


The saints of God are there, and sinners 
dweil at ease 

Beneath those blades of grass that sway be- 
neath the breeze 

Of summer’s eve, peaceful and calm; no, not 
& sound 

Resounds within those vaults of death be- 
neath the ground, 

. For there they lie. 


Their names are there, inscribed upon tab-. 
lets of stone; — 

We may read, yet unto us they may be un- 
known. 

Not so with God; his eye doth guard the 
sleeping dust; 

He knows each one and all that placed in 

him their trust, 

For there they lie. 


Some are there without a stone, and we 
could not tell, 

But for the mound, that some one did earth’s 
bosom swell; 

Only a grave, they say; but ah! we cannot 
trace | 

Those lives; they may have run the heaven- 
ward race; 

| I pass them by. 


They shall awake; the mingled dust shall 
then arise 

From Death’s cold arms, and stand amidst 
the flaming skies; 

The earth shall shake,and hearts shall quake 
into anguish sore; 

The word shall then have been proclaimed, 
‘*Time is no more, ”’ a 

When they arise. 


To meet my Judge upon his throne with 
-glad surprise; : | 
Or stand condemned before that throne, no 
refuge near 
To ay my soul from wrath, judgment to 
ear, 
When I arise. 


O solemn thought! to stand within these 
walls with Death; 

And words so solemn fall; hear what the 
Scripture saith: 

**They shall all come forth’’--all that are 
within their graves; 5 

And over every tomb judgment or mercy 

For there they lie. 


So is it now; so shall it be unto the end. 

O Lord, unto my cry do thou in mercy bend 

Thine ear--that when I take my place be- 
neath the sod, 


found to dwell with God, 
When I arise! 
Pullman, W. T. Rev. JAMES DAVIES. 


LOVING AND SERVING. 


BY PROFESSOR DRUMMOND, : 


There is no happiness in having or in 
getting, but in giving and in serving oth- 
ers. He that would be great, let him 
serve, and he that would be happy, let 
him give. Love is not easily provoked, 
and a good temper is requisite. It is 
commonly spoken of as if a bad temper 
is an infirmity or a misfortune, but it is 
not a thing to smile at. It is a blot on 
our otherwise perfect life. It is the 
blackest sin, and is the symbol-of a want 
of love at the bottom. It shows that he 
must go-to the root and smother his 
whole nature. How can a man with 
this lack of love enter the kingdom? 
Guilelessness is love which thinketh no 
evil. Courtesy is love. in society, good 
temper is love restraining, guilelessness 
is love believing, and sincerity love 
learning. Guilelessness is the virtue for 
suspicious people. Love does not re- 
jOice in this or that issue, but in the 
truth. The great business of life is to 
fit these things into character. You must 
learn to love. There is a great oppor- 
tunity of loving: How does a man be- 
come a good man? By practice. We 
do not train the soul by a different meth- 
od than the body. Love is not emotion 
and gush ; it is robust, and robustness is 
only secured by practice. Do not be 
annoyed at the obstacles that you find in., 
your work. It is God’s method of train- 
ing you, and every stroke is making your 
nature better. 

How do you learn to love? Love is | 
governed by the law of cause and effect. 
If we fulfill the condition, we get the re- 
sults. ‘‘We love him because he first 
loved us.” Because he first loved us we 
love. all men. Stand before him, and 
you will be changed into his image. 
Look at the great sacrifices of Christ and. 
his life of love, and you must love. It 
is a simple case of induction, like a piece . 


I shall be there, and at the call I must arise, | 


of iron and a magnet. Remain by | 


Christ and you will become a permanent 


| magnet, and, like him, you will draw all 


men to you, whether they be white or 
black. Give up the idea that religion 
comes by chance. It comes by natural 


law, or rather supernatural law, as God’s | 


laws are supernatural. Where is the wis- 
dom of the ancients? The schoolboy 
to-day knows more than Newton did. 
The old encyclopzdias can be bought 
for ten cents a volume. Behind every 
workshop you will find a pile of iron 
which was a machine, once the pride of 
the village. We know in part, and 
prophesy in part; we see through a. glass 
darkly. The world passeth away, but 
the Word of God endureth forever. 
When all things have passed: away love 
remaineth. Covet that and give your 
life for it, and have the character which 
is described, that you be created in his 
image. Why do you want to live to- 
morrow? Because you love some one. 
There is no other thing to live for but 
love. To live is to love. 
man has no contract with life, no reason 
to live, and he dies—by his own hand. 
How many will join in reading the chap- 
ter (I Cor. xili) once’ a week for three 
months, and then once a month? Get 
these ingredients fixed in your mind, and 
then you will have love. No greater 
misfortune can befall a man than to 
grow old unloving and unloved. The 
final religious test at the great assizes is 


not how I have lived, but how much I 


have loved. 
A KEY TO THE POVERTY PROBLEM, 


One of our leading business men of 


Madison was in the German National 


Bank one Monday recently, when a sa- 
loonkeeper came in to make his deposit. 
The saloonkeeper laid down on the bank 
counter a pile of bank checks contain- 
ing twenty or more. Where did the sa- 
loonist get those checks? Surely, the 
merchants of Madison never drew them 
in his favor. The business man mused. 
It was Monday. On Saturday, after 
banking hours, the employers of Madi- 
son pay their men in checks on the 
Madison bank. How did twenty or 
more get into the hands of one saloon- 
keeper? And, how much did he keep 
for beer out of that pile? And, if one 
saloonist took in so much between Sat- 
urday night and Monday morning, how 
much do our sixty saloonists get of the 


weekly wages paid in our city? And, | 


does this have any connection with the 
fact that on every Saturday night an ex- 
tra delivery of beer is made at all our 


saloons? And, may not the key to the 


poverty problem lie hidden in some of 
our saloons ?>— Wisconsin Prohibitionist. 
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BARGAIN 


Fourteen Acres Best 


THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILE FROM 


HAYWARDS POSTOFFICE AND 
R. DEPOT. 


Sale For 


$13,000. 


ae land is fully planted with the best va- 
vrieties of fruits, now in fuli bearing. 
Good Cottage House, Stable, etc. The net 
fruit yield this and past years has been over 
ten per cent. on $1,000 per acre. There will 
be included in the sale a Cow, Horse, Buggy, 
Tools on hand necessary to carry on the place. 


PAYMENTS: | 
About one half cash; balance at low rate of 
interest. 


Real Estate Agents, 


Our Readers 


Should send for scopy of the 


issued by SMITH’ ORE, 115. Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

car of nearly two useful articles. 
¢ free to any address, on application. 


If love dies a | 


HAYWARDS, CAL. 
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in coutact. Ww 
world over. . Always new, always attractive, always 
exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever 
to every one desirous of seeming Sp with the current of 
English literature.” —Zpiscopal 


offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- York 


Living Age. 


1888 THE LIVING AG 
Paes upon its forty-fifth year, 
having mét with constant com- 
mendation and success. 

A MAGAZINE, 
itgives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo of 
reading-matter yearly. it pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


Littell’s 


The best Essays; Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short - 


ies, Sketches of Trave) and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
vide Bic phical, Historical, and Political Infor- | 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 
Literature, and. from. the pens. of the 
FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


cultivated intellects 


bhi in the Periodical Literature of 


Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

e, forming four large volumes @ year, 
foo and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory ih the COM- 
PLETENESS with whicb it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent Value. a 

t is therefore indispensable to every one who 
eitbas to keep pace with the events or intellectual 


ive of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 


general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 
“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 


upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 


better each year. . We regard it as the most marvellous 


publication of the time.”*— Christian at Work, New York. 


‘* By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 

terary and public. matters. It main- 

tains its peding position in spite of the multitude of 
ic favor.” — New-York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing 4 in science, art, literature 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found 
in it.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LivING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire worid of thought, of scientific investigation 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Traveller. 

“Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, 

etry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter 
nto its scope, and are represented in its pages. The 
readers miss very little that is important in the peri- 
odical domain.’’ — Boston Journal. 

“In reaping its closely printed pages one is brought 

th the men who are making opinion the 


ecorder, Philadelphia. 
‘it is edited with great skill-and care, and its weekly 


appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Ar 


gus. 
“}t may be trut fully and cordially said that it never 
‘ Tribune. 
‘The American reader who wishes to keep the run 


of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THe Liv- | 
ING AGE.” — Ties eld Republica 


n. 
“At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 


one can procure.’’— Boston Globe 


“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 


time to go over the various reviews and magazines, but 


who stil 
the questions of the day.”’ — The Advance, Chicago. 


wish to keep themselves well informed upon 


‘‘Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 


sable literature.’”’ — Chicago Evening Journal. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 


best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsbur 


“It is *_. North Carolina Presbyterian, 


Wilmington. 
abadiutely without a rival.’’ — Montreal Gazette. 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1888, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1887 


issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


[* Possessed of Tue LivinG AGE and one or other of 


our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber_ will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.”’ — Phila. 
Eve. Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the Ameri- 


can $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, ; 
angl the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine. 


stpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


‘In every competitive contert with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


GLIDDEN’S 


THE BEST 


The following well-known implements will 


be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 


the world. 


- 


- 


BARBED FENCE WIRE. 
If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 


ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
‘WIRE. Unequaled by any other. 
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PERKINS’ WIN 
The PERKINS’ 


ILL. 
PATENT SELF-REGU- 


LATING WINDMILL has been rece gnized for 
the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


‘HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 


rior. 


HAWLEY BROS. 


WARREN 


HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 

South Bend chill plows, Champion and Auto- 

matic road-sc ap rs, Deere’s riding and walk- 

ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 

tooth harrows, wood+ and iron-frame harrows, 

-hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
, otc. 


Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS’ HARDWARE CO., 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. = 


FOR ALL... $50 a WEEK andcx- 
ulars free. P.O.Vickery,A 


C- 
Me, 


A-Select School for Young Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, Augua: | 


1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1086 Valencia St., San Francisco, (a). 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


The next study year will begin September 1, 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Moods, Oak. 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Professor, 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The iif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


fhe COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D.D. 


or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA O0O., CAL. 


INSTITUTE 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pleasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, - - - 


VALLEJO 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 


‘VBE SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAN- 
uary 4, 1838. For information address, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 
Vallejo, Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - 


. Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 


BOTH SEXES, 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL OCOURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 

A Complete Academic Course. 

-. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing. 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

_ AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
tS" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M.S. MARSH, Nevada City....... , President 


GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J. T. MORGAN, Nevada City.... .... Treasurer 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 

GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 

WM. H. ORBAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
| BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, CAL. 


CALAVERAS ACADEMY. 


MOKELUMNE HILL. 
HE WINTER TERM BEGINS NOVEM- 


Preceptress, and Drawing ; 
Joseph Grand avin, 

f. Samnel F. Crawford, Mathematics; 
Mrs:Emma R. Harp; Music. For: fwll in- 
formation addr 

Principal, 


| BEV 


ess 
A. KR. CRAWFOR | 
Mokelumne Hill, Cal. 
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Heme Circle. 


A LITTLE MAID’s SERMON. 


A little maid, in a pale blue hood, 

In front of a large brick building stood. 
As she passed along her quick eye spied 
Some words on a little box inscribed; 
‘Twas a box that hung in the vestibule, 
Outside the door of the Shariity School. 


‘REMEMBER THE Poor!” were words she 
spelled, 

Then looked at the dime her small hands 
held, 

For chocolate creams were fresh that day, 

In the store just only across the way! 

But gleams of victory shone o’er her face, 

As she raised her eyes to ‘‘the money place.” 


But her arm was short and the box so high 
That a gentleman heard who was passing by, 
‘Please, sir, will you lift me just so much?” 
(For the tiny fingers could almost touch.) 


The stranger stopped, and he quickly stood | 


By the sweet-faced child in the pale blue 
hood. 


As he lifted her, she gently said: 

‘Would you mind it, sir, if you turned your 
head? 

For, you know, I do not want to be 

Like a proud, stuck-up old Pharisee!” 

He humored the little maid, but a smile 

Played o’er his face, as he he stood there the 
while. 


‘‘Excuse me, child, but what did you say?’ 

The gentleman asked in a courteous way, 

As he took in his the wee, white hand. 

‘‘I believe I didn’t quite understand.’’ 

“Oh, sir, don’t you know? Have you never 
read, 

Said the child, amazed, ‘‘what our Saviour 
said? 


“We shouldn’t give like those hypocrite men 

Who stood in the‘market-places then, 

And gave their alms just for folks to tell, 

Because they loved to be praised so well; 

But give for Christ’s sake, from our little 
store, 

What only he sees, and nobody more. 


“‘Good-by, kind sir, this is my way home. 

I’m sorry you'll have to walk alone.” 

The gentleman passed along, and thought 

Of large sums given for fame it brought. 

And he said, ‘‘I never again will be, 

In the market-place, a Pharisee. | 

She preached me a sermon, true and good— 

That dear little maid in the pale blue hood.” 
— Congregationalist. 


ONE OF HIS LITTLE ONES. 


The Claflins were the most eccentric 
old couple in Melville, well matched, 
perhaps, inasmuch as they were both pos- 
sessed of violent tempers; both were 
hard and unforgiving, and both were 
strongly opposed to the society of any 
man, woman or child in the place. 

Those that approached the quaint, 
weather-worn old farm-house by the side 
of the hill, did so with no expectation of 
receiving a welcome from its grim-vis- 
- aged, white-haired owner, or his younger 
but equally unprepossessing wife. One 
child only had entered that home long 
years before. People still remembered 
John Claflin with his merry, good-natured 
face and winning manner. During his 
boyhood he had been kept well under the 
parental rule, but his time had come at 
length, when rebellion could no longer 
be avoided, and the hot-headed young- 
ster had turned his back on the farm- 
house, with the disagreeable, though un- 
spoken, conviction that he could not 
soon enter its doors again. 

From that day the old couple never 
mentioned their son’s name; the boy 
was dead to each hard, unforgiving heart. 
If they remembered, they gave no sign. 
Once a month, perhaps, lazy Dolly drew 
the ancient buck-board up to the coun- 
try postoffice, and watched her master 
enter the group of loungers, only to re- 
turn empty-handed. Dolly had learned 
to expect sharp cuts with the stubby 
whip upon these occasions, but her fat 
sides were almost impervious, so she on- 
ly put her ears down with a show of an- 
ger, and gave further evidence of her in- 
dignation by kicking up a great deal of 
dust, and evincing a disposition to draw 
up at Deacon Smith’s or the parsonage, 
which last was as fine a piece of sarcasm 
as ever a horse was guilty of showing: 

Upon returning from an expedition of 
this kind, one afternoon, the old man 
was met at the kitchen door by his wife, 
who handed him a hammer and half a 


dozen long nails. 
“There’s a big hole in that side fence,” 


she remarked, sharply, ‘‘and it must be. 


fixed ; they’ve got some new boarders 
next door—a woman who lets her child 
run loose. I saw her this mornin’ peek- 
in’ through, and if you haven’t gumption 
enough, Andrew Clafin, to protect your 
own strawberry bed from a neighbor’s 
young ones, I’ll do it for you.” 

This remark was rather unnecessary, 
for he had already started out to attend 
to the matter at once. The warm after- 
noon sun fell upon his old straw hat and 
faded coat. He was a peculiar-looking 
man, with very sharp, black eyes, which 
even age had dimmed but slightly, as 
they gleamed still from beneath his 
heavy, overhanging white brows. 

Finding the broken place in the fence, 
and gathering up the displaced pickets, 
he proceeded to put them back. A few 
well directed strokes with the hammer, 
and this was accomplished. No fear, 
now, of trespassing. He looked across 
the adjoining lawn ; the house sat well 
back among the trees. No one was in 
sight. Picking up his hammer, he was 
about to return to his kitchen, when a 
child’s voice fell upon his ear. Quite 
close to him,'on the right, down among 
the strawberry leaves, nestled a little fig- 
ure. Apparently, she had been asleep, 
for the big, brown eyes beneath the rum- 
pled shade hat looked a little bewildered 
at first. Holding out her hands, still 


grasping two or three of the largest ber- 
ries, she regarded him quite fearlessly. 
After a moment, as she got upon her 
feet and spied the altered fence, she ex- 
claimed— 
“How is I going home?” 2 
“Bless my soul, indeed,” ejaculated | 


the old man. “And who are 
where did you come from? ” 
she returned, promptly, 
walking up to where he stood and hand- 
ing him a berry. “Nancy said you’d 
scold if I came here, but you won’t, will 
you? And you’re not a cross old man, 
are you? I don’t like Nancy, but mam- 
ma says we must like every one, becaust 
God likes us, even if we ain’t nice. Do 
you like every one?” 

**"No—ah-—— bless my soul. Come, 
child, let me lift you over the fence. Of 
course, I must lift you over. Your 
mother should take better care of you,” 


you, and 


he remarked, still looking surprised and. 


even bewildered, at this audacious little 

maiden of five confronting him so _fear- 

lessly. 
‘But I don’t want to be lifted over; I 


want to go through. Won't you take the } 


board down again, please, old man, or I 
can’t ever come back.” | 

The little, berry-stained face was look- 
ing pleadingly up into his, Where had 
he ever seen such a face before? He 
made a move toward the fence, with a 
backward glance at the kitchen window. 
A few quick twists with the hammer, and 
two recently nailed pickets were wrench- 
ed from their position. | 

“There, climb through,” he said, 
harshly, ‘and run home to your mother. 
Bless my soul, what a remarkable child! ” 


This last exclamation was the result 
of a most distinct wish on his visitor’s 
part, to be kissed. The chubby arms 
wound themselves round his neck for an 
instant, and then, when she had further 
announced her intention of coming again 


soon, he had pushed her through the 


aperture, and saw her a moment later 


jrunning gleefully across the adjoining 


lawn. 
That night, when the lamp was light- 


| ed, the shades pulled down, and the old 


couple comfortably seated in their re- 
spective easy-chairs, he startled his wife, 
by saying : 

“How long has it been, Kate, since 
we heard that John was married ?” 

The clumsy woolen socks fell from 
the old woman’s hands. She looked 
startled for a moment, and her wrinkled 
cheek flushed, as she answered: 

“Tt’s quite six years, Andrew. Seven 
next winter. I sometimes wish,” she 
added, nervously, ‘‘that we could some 
day see John’s wife and John’s child.” 

“An ungrateful son is cursed, and all 
that belongs to him,” remarked the old 
man, sternly; but, as he spoke, he 
thought of a baby face that had been 
haunting him all the evening. 


In the best room, or parlor, hung a 
picture, with face turned to the wall. 
Very often, in secret, the mother crept 
into the darkened room and gazed with 
tearful eyes upon her boy. A mother’s 
love is very hard to kill, and in the slim 
old woman’s heart burned still the warm 
spot that her child’s presence had _ first 
kindled. | 

Though the hole in the fence by the 
strawberry bed was remended the next 
day, another opening speedily appeared. 
Close to an old apple-tree, and further 
from the house, and as the days passed, 
it became no unusual sight to see a little 
figure slipping through and bounding off 
toward the barn, to be present at the in- 
teresting operation of milking. From 
the barn she soon found her way into 
the house, and, in a wonderfully short 
time, commenced, most unmistakably, to 
rule its inmates, 

Gleefully playing with the old man’s 
glasses, poising them on her little nose, 
and shaking her curly head till they 
threatened every moment to fall, running 
her rosy fingers through his thin, white 
hair, or insisting every few minutes that 
she should be kissed—all without the 
slightest fear of a rebuke. At times, a 
gentle voice called from the other side 
of the fence, and Tottie was obliged to 
obey, but she rarely took her departure 
without her arms being full of sweet 
cookies or red-cheeked apples. 


June had barely gone when it became 
known in Melville that old Mrs. Claflin 
was very ill; kindshearted neighbors 
went at once to the lonely house. It 
was a slow fever, the doctor said, and, 
day by day, she lay wasting away. 
With a chair drawn close to her bedside 
sat the old man in silent grief, paying 
no more attention to those about him 
than did the sick woman so near death. 
Late one afternoon the door softly open- 
ed and a tiny figure crept up to his side. 

‘‘I’se so very, very sorry.” The little 
hand rested on his knee, the sweet face 
was regarding him with childllke com- 
misseration. The pent-up pride of years 
melted, the old white head bowed itself 
upon his chest. 

“Mamma has come to talk to you,” 
pursued the little one, and by her side 
stood a sweet, gentle-faced woman. 

‘‘Tottie has scarcely introduced me,” 
said a sweet voice close to his ear; “I 
am John’s wife, and have come-for John’s 
forgiveness. When Tottie was born we 
prayed God that she would be the 
means, and he has heard.” a 

He looked up in startled bewilder- 
ment. 
“John’s wife! John’s wife! Thank 
God ! but he—where ishe? She wants 
him—our boy—she is dying, and we 
would not forgive,” 


“I have sent for him; he will be here.” 


_ The good people of Melville rejoiced 
when it became known that John Claflin 
had returned, and that his mother’s eyes 
had rested upon him, in happiness, _be- 
fore her death. They very soon learned 
to love John’s wife as much as they re- 
spected John himself, but few knew that 
a little child. had first brought about the 
happy reconciliation—had first softened 
a hard old man’s heart, and brought him 
peace.——Christian Weekly. 


| a little study. 


ST. PAUL AND MANNERS. 


I saw not long ago a peculiai seal- 
ring, one that a mother had made as a 
birthday present for her son, who was 
away at school. It was a blood stone, 
carved with the device of two mailed 
hands, one reaching to the other a cup, 
and around this an inscription which 
was Greek to me. 

‘‘ What does it mean ? ” I asked, after 
‘Ts it the ‘cup of water 
in the name of a disciple?’ ” 

The mother laughed. 
_ “Not exactly,” she said. ‘ But it is 
a cup of water—the cup that Sir Philip 
Sydney gave to the dying soldier on the 
battlefield. You remember the legend. 
The motto you will find in the twelfth 
chapter of Romans, tenth verse: ‘In 
honor preferring one anothei.’ I had it 


everyone couldn’t read it, for this is be- 
tween my boy and me. St. Paul has 
always been my teacher of good man- 
ners, and I thought this ring would 
please Tom, and at the same time re- 
mind him of some of the things that-I 
can hot say to him now.” 

‘ Will you tell me what you mean 
about St. Paul and good manners?” I 
asked. 

She smiled a little, and said: ‘ Why, 
I wanted above all things, as I suppose 
every mother does, that my boys should 
be well-bred, courteous, polite —in a 
word, gentlemen. But I soon found 
out that the continual teaching them to 
do, or not to do, each particular act was 
never going to make them what I want- 
ed. It must be deeper than that; and 
after awhile I came back and rested on 
the Bible, and especially on St. Paul. 
Did you ever read this twelfth chap- 
ter of Romans with reference to man- 


for deportment, could do as much for 
one as that. My boys and I finally 
took one broad rule: ‘ Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly love; 
in honor preferring one another.’ That, 
in its broadest sense, includes everything. 
The talking to disagreeable people, the 
being cordial and hospitable, the trying 
to entertain others, and give them pleas- 
ure with any talent we have, are all, I 
think, being kindly affectioned. And 
‘in honor preferring one another’ may 
mean everything, from the offering of 
one’s chair to the giving up of one’s 
life. 

‘‘T think I learned this,” she went on, 
‘once when it was my lot to live for a 
time in a little Western village, with what 
you would call very common people. 
Uncultivated they certainly all were, but 
I saw there what a perfect substitute true 
Christianity is for good manners, as so- 
ciety calls them. There were some peo- 
ple there who never offended. Quaint 
and amusing they might be in their 
ways and expressions, but never rude, 
never curious or prying or conceited. 
They were always considerate and 
thoughtful, always full of some kind- 
hearted plan for other people’s pleasure. 
They were kindly affectioned, and pre- 
ferred one another. I remembered all 
this when I came to the training of my 
own boys, and so far St. Paul has been 
my authority on manners. -I do not say 
that through him I can teach my boys 
to use the right fork for oysters, or to 
make a faultless bow, but I do say that 
I can teach them to be so manly, so 
gentle, so thoughtful of others and unas- 
suming about themselves, that even if 
they blundered in every small social mat- 
ter they would still be undeniably gentle- 
men. The small matters of etiquette 
are mostly mechanical; they can easily 
be learned outside, even if they are not 
in one’s own home; but it is with the 
great underlying principle, ‘in honor 
preferring another,’ that the true training 
must begin.” — The Congregationalsst. 


WHY DON’T YOU SAY AMEN? 


A few years ago, as Charles G, Finney 
was holding a series of meetings in the 
city of Edinburgh, many persons called 
upon him for personal conversation and 
prayer. 

One day a gentleman appeared in 
great distress of mind. He had listened 
to Mr. Finney’s sermon on the previous 
evening, and it had torn away his 
“refuge of lies.” Mr. Finney was 
plain and faithful with him, pointing out 


only hope of salvation. The weeping 
man assured him that he was willing to 
give up all for Jesus, that he knew of 
nothing he would reserve—all for Jesus. 

‘ Then let us go upon our knees, and 


tell God of that,” said Mr. Finney. So 


both kneeled, and Mr. Finney, prayed: 

‘CQ Lord, this man declares that he 
is prepared to take thee as his God, and 
cast himself upon thy care, now and for- 
ever.”’ 

The man responded, ‘“* Amen !” 

Mr. Finney continued: ‘O Lord, this 
man vows that he is ready to give his 
wife, family, and all their interests, up 
to thee.” 

Another hearty “Amen!” from the 
He went on: ‘‘O Lord, he says that 
he is also willing to give thee his busi- 
ness, whatever it may be, and conduct it 
for thy glory !” 

The man ‘was silent—no response. 
Mr. Finney was surprised at his silence, 
and asked, 

_ * Why don’t you say ‘Amen’ to this?’ 

‘Because the Lord will not take my 
business, sir; Iam in the spirit trade,” 
he replied. 

The traffic could not withstand such a 
test as that. The Lord will not take 


lected. 


A dominant religion is never ascetic. 
i 


engraved in original Greek, so that] 


ners? No guide to etiquette, or rules | 


to him the way of life clearly, and his. 


such a business under his care.—Se- | 
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| 
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Young housekeepers should know : 


That buttermilk will take out mildew 


stains, 
That bottles are easily cleaned with 
hot water and fine coals. ‘ 
That a palette knife should be used to 
scrape pots and kettles. 
That old napkins and _ tablecloths 
make the very best of glass cloths. 


That zine is best cleaned with hot, |: 
soapy water, then polished with kerosene. 


That it is well to keep large pieces of 


‘charcoal in damp corners and in dark 
places. 


That three tablespoonfuls of kerosene 


put in the wash-boiler will greatly assist 
in the last rubbing. 


That oilcloth may be kept bright for 


years if properly varnished each season 
with any good siccative. 


That if the hands are rubbed on a| 


stick of celery after peeling onions, the 
smell will be entirely removed. | 


A good disinfectant is made by dis- 
solving half a drachm of nitrate of lead in 
a pint: of boiling water; then. dissolve 
two drachms of common salt in eight or 
ten quarts of water. 
thoroughly dissolved, pour the two mix- 
tures together, and when the sediment 
has settled you have a pail of clear fluid 
which is the saturated solution of the 
chloride of lead. A cloth saturated with 
the liquid and hung up in a room will at 
once sweeten a fetid atmosphere. 
ed.down a sink, water-closet or drain, or 
on any decaying or offensive object, it: 
will produce the same result. The nitrate 
of lead is very cheap, and a pound of it 
would make several barrels of the disin- 
fectant. | 


When both are 


Pour- 


An invaluable recipe for cold cream is 


the following: ‘‘One and a half ounces 
of white wax, four ounces of sweet al- 
mond oil, six drams of rose-water, and 
five drops of oil of rose. 
oil of almond in a bowl; then add rose- 
water, and stir well with a wooden spoon. 
The longer it is stirred the whiter it will 
get and the more creamy. Finally, add 
the oil of rose, and then pack away in|. 
small jars or pots. 
the equal of any cold cream preparation 
ever invented.” 


Melt wax and 


This will be found 


A fine frosting can be made of one 


cup granulated sugar and one-fourth cup 
milk, without egg or gelatine. 
Stir sugar into milk over a slow fire till 
it boils ; boil five minutes without stir- | 
ring ; remove from fire, set saucepan in 
cold water or ice while you stir it to a 
cream. Spread on cake while it will 
run. 
that it will keep longer than the egg or 
gelatin frosting, and it will cut without: 
breaking or crumbling. 

suit the taste, it is excellent. 


Method : 


The advantages of this frosting are 


Flavored to 


ORANGE MOIsTURE.—An orange will 


keep cut bread or biscuit fresh when in 
the same package, and the same orange 
will serve for several days for different 
supplies of sandwiches. 
rusty-skinned orange, as you want the 
freshness to permeate through the skin, 
and the brown and black. rust keeps all 
this freshness in the inside of the orange. 
Any clear-skinned, light-colored 
will do. 


Do*not select a 


orange 


APPLE JELLY.—Cut the apples in 


small pieces without paring, and stew till 
soft, using more water than for apple- 
sauce. Strain through a hair sieve, then 
through a jelly-bag twice. 
juice put three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar—one pound to a pint makes it too 
sweet—and boil until the right thickness 
is obtained. The addition of lemons 
makes it much better. | 


To a pint of 


BREAD PANCAKES.,—Take stale bread 


and soak over night in sour milk; in the 
morning rub through a colander, and to. 
one quart add the yolks of two eggs, one 
teaspoonful each of salt and soda, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and flour enough | 
to make a batter a little thicker than for 
buckwheat cakes; add last the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs and bake. 


CrEAM ToAst.—Toast slices of thin | 
bread, lay in a covered dish, and pour 
boiling water over them ; pour the water 
off and let drain. 
sweet cream on the stove in a quart cup, 
and three tablespoons of butter, two 
beaten eggs and a tablespoon of corn- 
starch ; let boil and pour over the toast. 


Put one pint of rich, | 


BUTTONS ON THE SLEEVE. 


Everybody of an observant turn of |. 
/mind has noticed two or three buttons 
on the cuffs of military coats, but few. 
know the origin and reason of this cus- 
tom. They were first worn by soldiers 
in the English army. The first uniform | 
coats of the English army had no but- 
tons on the cuffs, and the soldiers used 
to draw the cuff of their coat across their 
nose, and mouth on every occasion when 
a pocket-handkerchief or napkin might 
have been called into requisition. Asa 


matter of course, the cuff became shiny 
and defaced. Punishment’ and repri- | 
mand were tried, but they did not stop 
this habit, and, at last, a board of officers 
met, and they suggested the buttons on 


the sleeve, which were adopted. They | 
were first worn on top of the sleeve; but | 


they have moved backward as the hand- 
kerchief has moved forward. ‘To-day 


| For family use, : dressmaking, 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST. RUNNING, 


THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 


THE BEST SATISFYING. | 


WHITE SEWING. 
MACHINE CO,, 
108 and #10 Post Street, S. F. 


EsTABLISHED rw 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE. 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
| Coast. for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Wa 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


SHEW’S 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 
Krxps or PHoToGRAPHIC 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICES. 
(G> The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. | 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY. 


Franotsoo. 


REMOVED TO 


. Larkin Street, 
Between Golden‘;Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


RUTHRAUFF. 
WINDOW SHADES, 


CORNIOES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PIOTURES | 
|THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Prames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. | 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 

(HOMEOPATHIC) 3 
Oculist & Aurist. 

DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San’ Francisco. 
Hours>11 a. to P. 


F. Griswold 
DEN TIS T 


Has removed to .... 


the uniform coat of every nation has but- |} __ 


tons on the sleeve or cuff; and the} 


above is a true and authentic account of. 
the origin of the custom. = : 


Turkey carpets. seemed to have been | 


expressly designed not to resemble any-. 
thing in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. , 


TRUMAN F. BAGON, 
. OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: ... 
Fruitvale Avenue, - Hast Oakland. 


0G" We recommend him as a man of honor 


tailoring and 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


rick Congregational 
4 


CONGREGATIONAL OHURCHES IN SAN 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING | 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON | 


1912 MARKET STREET. | 


| Physician, Surgeon, Accoucheur, | 


| Ber. Bose & Pine Srs. 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST | 


ae 


FRANCISCO. 


streets. Pastor, Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 
Piymourn - Post street, near Fill- 
more. Pastor, Rev. W. H. Scudder. | 
Onurca—Fifteenth street, near Val- 
encia. 

Fourts —Green street, near Stockton 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lane. . 
BetHayy — Bartlett street, 

Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. OC. Pond. 


—Corner Noe and Seventeenth 
streets. Supply, Rev. John Kimball. 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 


J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missio 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J. T. Ford. 


ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York, 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. | 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. Mcbhean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
Secretary—Rev. 


Bible-House, N. Y. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, 
Sunday-School Secretary, Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rey. F,. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev, A. E. Winship 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 


E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIO 
Take pleasure in announcing that thev 
have completed an arrangement-with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which ‘club 
rates can be offered. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 


It should fin in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Westerm 
stories of character and ‘adventure: strong pa- 


economic subjects; outdoor studies of Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining 


and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
and THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
BIN E.... 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 
San Franorsco 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 


are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
seas. 


195 Turk Street, - - , 
Office Hours: 1 


at 9a. xz, and 7 P.M. 
| apri8-tf 


Di rectory. 


Cuurce—Oorner of Mason and Post 


near 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 


D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada—_ 


cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 


L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Treasurer—H.O. Pin= 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


General and 


Baker St., Cor, Grove St., San Francisco — 


THE OVERLAND and THE PAOIFIC 


established as a literary magazine. 
place 
pers upon social; industrial, historical. and 


| camps; 
serial stories of California and. Mexicd aueing 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 


HATS & CAPS 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. © | 


|Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation _ 
between the readers of Tux Paoczrrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; also, 


to anything in the market. As these sérvice, 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles — 
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forefathers of our faith and polity. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NovemBer 30, 1887. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxes OrFrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tus Pa- 
otrro for one year. Tue Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1887. 


All new subscribers who send $2.50 
will receive THE PaciFric to January 1, 
1889. 

All Thanksgiving week the weather 
was superb, though frosty nights followed 
that event, as a good one upon which to 
turn a sharp corner. The pilgrim festi- 
val, now grown to the vastness of na- 
tional proportions, was almost universal- 
ly kept among us, and better kept than 
ever before, because more rationally and 
religiously observed. Such a festival is 
fitly a home and church affair, and is 
not rightly honored by excursions, hunts, 
games, and such like things, which do 
not bring heaven and earth near. togeth- 
er, in any full sense of relationship, 
warmth of feeling and glow of sentiment. 
It must be that such.a kind of Thanks- 
giving day will commend itself, and se- 
cure a better and better observance as 
the years go and come, and the centu- 
ries, too. 


— 


We have recently professed our faith, 
in a way, in our Pilgrim Fathers, and 
rightfully, too, by celebrating the Thanks- 
giving festival, which they originally in- 
stituted. A very high authority affirms 
that “faith without works is dead.” Pre- 
suming our “faith” sincere and large, 
the “‘works” should follow in due order. 
Now, the Congregational Club is about 
to show its faith by its works, in part, 
by celebrating the landing of the Pil- 
grims, three weeks hence. The Sunday 
preceding that anniversary should be 
kept as Pilgrim Sunday—a day on which 
contributions may be fitly made toward 
the maintenance and spread of the Pil- 
grim polity. They had a way of govern- 
ing, both in church and State; a way of 
liberty, law and order, which are com- 
mending themselves always to right rea- 
Let us walk, and 
lead others to walk, in the ways of the 


It is now thought that Premier Crispi 


-of Italy is showing himself a statesman 
of the first rank, a kind of Bismarck, 
‘because he had the courage, so to Say, 


to beard that lion in his den and tell 
him (we don’t know what he told him) 
vety likely that Italy was just as neces- 
sary to Germany—in war time, at least 
—as Germany was to Italy; and that it 
would be well for the great empire to 
smile on Italy rather than to frown upon 
her; for, he might have said, ‘‘Italy now 
has an army of half a million of men, 
and some of the best naval craft afloat; 
and, possibly, her navy is a match for 
that of Germany.” At all events, it is 
now understood that Germany, England, 


Austria and Italy are pledged together | 


to maintain the peace of Europe as 
against the restlessness of France and 
the aggressiveness of Russia and the 
chronic uneasiness of Turkey. We are 
glad that this is so. We should be still 
more glad if these powers would agree 
to disarm and give themselves over to 
the solution of other problems than those 


of mere peace and war in Europe. 


The “forte” of the Christian Union 
is special pleading. All its tact is called 
into play in the number for November 
17, 1887, in an article upon the subject 
of “Contributing to the American Board.” 
At the end of the first column it says: 
“And so long as it stands upon that 
platform, we frankly say that we could 
neither conscientiously give any money 
to support the Board nor counsel any of 
our readers to do so.” And this, when 
it must know that such advice may 
cripple the Board and mar its work; and 
when it must see that the time is not far 
away when the Board will act in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of Dr. 
Storrs ; and when it must see that such 
a course will sadden, if it does not 
estrange, all the missionaries ; and when 
it must see that such a course will hard- 
en rather than conciliate the majority, 
and loosen the hold which the minority 
now has upon the Board. At the end 
of the second column the advice to pas- | 


| hurt or help the capitalist or the working 


tors is “to make the way clear for every : 
contributor to give to missionary work, 
either by the Board [conscientiously (?) | 
or by some other channel, at the option. 
of the giver.” The inference is that 
there are no churches that will with- 
draw wholly from the support of the 
Board. We hope there are none that 
will do soat all. As sure as any churches 
shall withhold their regular contributions, 
they will hinder rather than hasten the 
“reconciliation” which is predicted. 


—_ 


There was a time when it was suppos-’ 
ed that the Grand Jury of this city, after 
weeks and weeks of investigation, was 
making great progress in the discovery of 
various frauds and abuses in the admin- 
istration of judicial affairs, of which the 
“jury-fixing ” business was only a speci- 
men or a symptom; but the Grand Jury 
report almost nothing as discovered, and 
treat the various suspicions and accusa- 
tions laid before them as unfounded in 
fact. It is commonly supposed that the 
Grand Jury was simply baffled and de- 
feated in its pursuit of certain guilty par- 
ties, and had to withdraw under menace 
and threat. But, if so, nothing of this 
appears in the “report,” which is as mild. 
and commendatory as such reports usu- 
ally are. 


— 


R. F. Morrow of this city, who escap- 
ed conviction on a trial for ‘‘embracery,” 
a few weeks ago, by the standing-out of 
one juryman against eleven, has been 
granted a change of venue within a few 
days, through the sympathy of Judge 
Sullivan. He will be tried the next time 
in Sonoma county, where it is supposed 


that juries are free from the fixed prejt- |. 


dices of a “puritan” (?) city likethis. Judge 
Sullivan, it would seem, intended to dis- 
parage the public of San Francisco as so 
biased and prejudiced as to be incapable 
of doing justice to a certain rich man of 
their own number, accused of crime. 
But, after all, he could not well have 
complimented our citizens more fully 
than to regard them as people likely to 
convict a man of crime (on sufficient ev- 
idence) though rich—i. ¢., increased in 
goods. Sonoma county is as large in 
area as the State of Rhode Island, but 
we hope it can contract its forces about 
such a person as it is to try for crime so 
closely that the only exit shall be into 
the prison-yard at San Quentin—provid- 
ed, of course, that the same amount and 
kind of testimony shall be presented. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson has been en- 
deavoring to get at the cold facts as to 
the laborer in this country. Whether he 
has them fairly we cannot say. He is 
not counted by the labor orders as one of 
them, and yet he seems to be desirous of 
knowing and telling the truth, whether it 


classes. He reckons the rations, neces- 
sary to nothing more than a reasonable 
subsistence of the average family of a la. 
borer, to number 2,080 for each year. 
He computes on trustworthy data the 
earnings of the operatives of 1,300 es- 
tablishments, and finds them to average 
1,800 rations a year for the skilled la- 
borer and 1,400 for the unskilled. Here 
is a pinching deficiency of 280 rations— 
nearly 300 rations— for workingmen who 
do their work well, ard of nearly 700 ra- 
tions in the earnings of those not skillful. 
If these figures really represent any con- 
siderable element of our work people, 
they are not optimistic. Let us know 
more. 


_ Thereis some popular dissatisfaction 
with the scheme of the chiefs of the Ad- 
ministration to attempt to. settle the 
“Fisheries” dispute by a commission; 
and there is danger that the Commis- 
sioners will be unable to make any terms 
that will be mutually satisfactory. 
Should the terms of settlement be such 
as to disgust the American people the 
result will settle the Administration 
rather than the dispute. In view of 
this peril Mr. Edward Atkinson has pro- 
posed that our Government purchase the 
provinces mgst interested, and end the 
dispute by absorbing it. That suits us 
exactly. Wehold up both hands, with a 
silver dollar in each, as our share of the 
expense. Bysuch a purchase the Ad- 
ministration might get a new lease of. 
power. Without something of the sort 
to popularize it, it may be allowed: to go 
into retirement. 


In the address of C. P. Huntington, | 
made at Harwinton, Ct., as published 
in THE Paciric three weeks ago, oc- 
curs this sentence: ‘‘I think most of 
the real joys of life come from the do- 
ing of good to others, in helping those 
who fall to rise.” Such a sentiment is 
both philanthropic. and religious. Its | 
utterance by such a man, in such a 
presence, must have left a marked im- 
pression. If all of us, while honoring a 


our thought, feeling, and conduct, the 
full force of it continually, we should 
begin at once to be, and continue to be, 
less selfish, less self-seeking, less world- 
ly, less earthy, and more large in our 
loves, labors, generosities, and human- 
ities. The real joys of life must come 
from the services which that life renders, 
and renders to the lasting good of oth- 
ers; the more permanent the good, the 
more blessed the reward. 


‘‘ Many other legacies come to men 
from their ancestors—money, honorable 
position, keen wit, refined tastes, a 
genius for authorship, for executive 
work, for music, art, or oratory. Some 
of these things no effort or labor will give 
to us if we are born without them. But 
the resolute persistence in looking at the 
bright side of life, the sunny, kindly 
temper, are within the reach of the most 
morose bilious man.” Are they 
within the reach, the . easy reach, of us 
all? Moroseness and biliousness are, 
unfortunately and commonly, of the nat- 
ural temperament rather than of the cul- 
tivated disposition; and one’s natural. 
temperament he did not make, and he 
cannot easily unmake. By power of 
will modifying forces and counteraction 


people come to see their moroseness, 
face it, and then pass on unchanged. 
It takes interest, feeling, culture, plan, 
purpose, and persistence to bring one out 
of bog and shade upon the firm footing 
of flowery meads, beneath sunny skies; 
and how few succeed in the endeavor, 


and how much are they to be congratu- 
lated ! 


What can be more amusing than to 
hear a “churchman” lamenting over the 
decline of orthodoxy in the ‘‘non-church 
circles” of New England, and affirming 
“this teaching, the revulsion from the 
stern Puritanism of the past, has _per- 
meated all non-church circles in New 
England is, unfortunately, only too 
clearly proven by the countenance so 
openly awarded to the so-called New 
Theology,” and indulging the brave zeal 
that the Episcopal Church will yet “re- 
conquer even the New Englanders to the 
belief in the divinity of the God-man ”’ ! 
Why, the new theology has come down . 
direct from the broad party in the An- 
glican communion; and the most elc- 
quent exponent of it is Phillips Brooks, 
rector of Trinity church in Boston. And. 
how about such men as Haweis, E. A. 
Abbott and Heber Newton? Whoever 
Rey. Mr. Ransford may be, who amuses | 
us with such lamentations, he needs to 
busy himself with the “beam” before 
seeing clearly the ‘‘mote.” Besides, 
whatever be the errors of the new theol- 
ogy, the denial of the divinity of Christ 
is not one. : 


The one quality which distinguishes 
some men from others is the capacity for 
seeing the best of every incident of life, 
and of making the best of that. This 
gives them a fine, high courage in little 
or great ills, and an imperturbably sweet, 
sunny temper. This, in the way of nat- 
ural disposition and temperament—well 
cultivated, that is—is the counterpart of 
that contentment, serenity, and sunny- 
sidedness in religion, which spring from 
the positive conviction that “all things 
shall work together for good to them 
that love God.”’ But this latter outlook 
upon being, and its experiences, is far 
wider than the other, asd takes into the 
account, in its forms of good, a discip- 
line, education, training, and develop- 
ment for the hereafter. It is only this 
that can render mortals cheerful under 
all life’s endurances. 


It is stated that, in New York city, of 
the 24 electoral districts, 11 chose liquor- 
dealers for Aldermen, and 7 chose liquor- 
dealers as Assemblymen. Three districts 
elected as Aldermen men who own be- 
tween them nine saloons ! ~— 


Two ships of war, carrying re-enforce- 
ments, have sailed from. Manila for Po- 
nape, and two more are to follow. It is 
rumored that the Franciscan friars on 
the island will be replaced by Augustine 
friars, as more conciliatory. es 


— 


Yesterday, when passing a_ whisky 
corner in this city (there are not many 
cornersin our part of the city which are not 
whisky corners), we saw a man, who’ has 
been in the front ranks of prohibition in 
this State, walk out, munching a cracker, : 
which is so often the accompaniment of 


the saloonlunch. We stopped to look, 
and said, “Isit possible!” To tell the 
truth, we have never had great .confid- 
ence in this man, and now we have 
none; and we are sorry for it. Too, 
bad! But how it proves the power of 
bad appetite and bad associations in 
business life in this city! But, if in- 
dividuals and cities and States fail us, 
our duty is plain to work and vote and ° 


/may come in; but too often morose | 


A SPEECH BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


[Through T. H. Cuthbut, Esq., and 
the Rev. W. C. Pond, we have the Not- 
tingham (England) Express of October 
20, 1887. This contains the marvelous 
speech (one hour and a half long) of 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, before an im- 
mense gathering of the Liberals of Great 
Britain, in Nottingham. It contains, 
also, an address by Mr. Gladstone _ be- 
fore the ‘Congregational Institute,” a 
theological school, near the same city. 
Most of this address we reprint——for its 
merits, and as a specimen of the great 
statesman’s style. | 

Sir: I have heard words from your 
lips which I am _ little worthy to_ hear, 
which, if in some respects should cause 
strict self-examination, are gratifying, as 
indicating the favorable view you are 
disposed to take of my conduct as a 
public man. I will venture to say, with- 
out fear'of hurting any one within these 
walls, that you regard with general sym- 
pathy the purposes I am striving for. 
Let me say, in the few minutes which 
are at my disposal, in the first place 
with what sincere pleasure and sympathy 
I regard the foundation of this college 
and similar institutions. I do not speak 
as one quite like yourselves, or your ex- 
cellent friend, Mr. Morley, whose mem- 
ory will ever be fresh and fragrant. I 


do not speak as one connected with its 


particular or denominational objects. I 
am one of those who think that none.of 
us Ought to be ashamed of what we may 
call our denominational connections, be- 
cause though they belong to those con- 
scientious convictions which we regard 
as the proper foundation of religious be- 
lief and action; but, at the same time, 
there is a saying with respect to the ex- 
pediency of looking to the matters in 
which we agree, as well as to those in 
which we do not agree. And there 
never has, I think, been a time in which 


that particular saying acquired all the | 


force which it has at the present day; 
because, in the present day, one great 
controversy, greater than all others, has 
been developed in unusual and menac- 
ing dimensions—the controversy between 
belief on the one side and no belief on 
the other. Far be it from me, to speak 
for one moment with disrespect of thosé 
among our fellow-creatures who are un- 
able to accept the idea of divine revela- 
tion, which is the great and fundamen- 
tal and essential foundation of the verities 
of the Christian religion. On the con- 
trary, there are those who know them 
very well, who know there are many of 
them whose personal qualities entitle 
them to the most cordial respect. Their 
inability to share with us in the general 
conviction as to religion, without any 
disrespect to them, we venture to regard 
as their calamity and misfortune. And 
it ought not—whatever we may feel as 


| to the duty of giving to them the fullest 


credit for conscientious action—it ought 
never to make us insensible to the gravi- 
ties of the issues which are depending 
between us. Therefore it is that I say 
that the controversy between belief and 
the skeptical movement of the day, 
which has assumed such portentous di- 
mensions, has its effect, undcubtedly, in 
tending to throw us back upon those 
great Christian truths which we all alike 
embrace with our whole minds and 
hearts. However little we may be able 
to adorn the doctrine of Christianity as 
we ought, yet there is a tendency to 
throw us back upon those things, and 
make us appreciate more fully and 
warmly than we have done in other days 
that broad ground of concurrence which, 
after the vicissitudes of 1,800 years— 


ruptions, errors and abuses—neverthe- 
less, remains clear, solid and unshaken 
to the present day, and will do so to the 
end of time. Sir, I regard with sincere 
interest the foundation of. institutions 
such as these, and with warm admiration 


the munificence which brought about 
such foundations; for I feel here that. 


Christian zeal is likely to be united with 
‘Christian’ knowledge and Christian 
learning, and that the elevation of tone, 
which is undoubtedly perceptible in the 
discourses delivered from the pulpits of 
the present day, is a feature in which we 
ought all to rejoice. It strengthens you 
against those who, unhappily, cannot ac- 
cept Christianity as you do, and it tends 
to union amongst the various bodies of 
Christians. Most undoubtedly I can 
recollect looking back on, in a long life, 
changes in the general tone of preaching 
in this country, of which I may venture 
to say, without fear of contradiction, two 
things, neither of them unimportant— 
first, that it has been greatly raised; and, 
secondly, that it is far more pervaded by 
a real Christian unity in central and 
fundamental matters than was the case 
fifty years ago. Although there have 
been developments which might have 
seemed to tend towards a division both 


in the Church of England and probably 
beyond its limit ; yet, upon the whole, a 


perfectly impartial observer, collecting 
the tone of religious teaching in this 


country, from what is taught out of its 


pulpits, would say he perceives both 
these features which I have described as 
characteristic—which is that it has 
tended upwards in its quality and char- 
acter, and that it has more and more ex- 
hibited that fundamental union in the 
central ideas of Christianity as a whole, 
and, in spite of all divisions, still renders 
an emphatic testimony in the face of the 
whole world and of human history, to 
the authority and work of our blessed 
Saviour. These are very happy circum- 
stances, and I will now venture to say 
one word; as I have been speaking with 
sympathy to whatever tends to develop 
feelings of brotherhood among us—I will 


‘declaration of this sort, could carry in 


pray for total abstinence. 


venture, gentlemen, to say before you, 


after all the failures, shortcomings, cor-. 


with sincere conviction, that the pains 
and anxieties of the political contention 
with which we are engaged are greatly 
/mitigated by the convictions which are 
entertained, I- am quite sure, by my 
friends upon this platform, that our 
work, though one of strife for the mo- 
ment, is in its aim and end one of peace, 
and one which, I trust it is not profane 
or irreverent to say, the Prince of Peace, 
it may be hoped, will recognize and will 
bless. In seeking to draw together king- 
doms, the hearts of which are not now 
united as they should be, we are seeking 
to promote harmony among different 
classes, different naticnalities, and differ- 
ent confessions; and we believe that when 
the noise and din of battle are over, in- 
stead of those painful and grievous re- 
sults of victory which made the Duke of 
Wellington declare that there was noth- 
ing after a defeat which was so sad as a 
victory, instead of those results, we be- 
lieve that increased satisfaction, closer 
union, better hopes, brighter reflections, 
will actuate the minds of men; and that 
all these contentions in which we are 
now engaged will be buried in a blessed 
oblivion. I have, in other days, known 
the comfort and the advantage of the 
enthusiastic, and even, I may say, unan- 
imous support of the non-conforming 
bodies of this country in the great cause 
of humanity and justice. On the pres- 
ent occasion, we have had the enthusiasm, 
as I think undoubtedly is the case, but 
we cannot quite say that we have had 


tion in observing in your presence that 
in regard to men of great influence and 
eminence, connected with more than one 
of the larger non-conforming bodies, 
that, although they may have been un- 
able to follow us, the conduct of every 
one of those eminent gentlemen was, as 
far as I have learned and been able to 
judge, marked by moderation. In no 
single case have they gone about the 
country aggravating difficulties which 
were real, and creating difficulties which 
were fantastic. 

Gentlemen, if the cause of Protestant- 
ism be the cause of reason, truth and 
justice, then in following reason, truth 
and justice in England, Wales, Ireland, 
and everywhere else, we shall best serve 
the cause of Protestantism. I thank you 
for the reception you have given me to- 
day, and I assure you of the sympathy 
and interest I feel in the great undertak-. 
ing which you have on hand for the 
well-being of you all, and for the pros- 
perity and effect of your good work. 


FLOWER MISSION. 


Fruits were very abundant on Thanks- 
giving day. A visitor at the hall, 713 
Mission street, last Wednesday and 
Thursday, would have witnessed a bee- 
hive of industry, where some fifty or 
more young ladies of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission were busily engaged in 
putting up a nice assortment of needful 
materials in some 125 or more boxes for 
as many Thanksgiving dinners as were 
on their books, and to whom tickets had 
been given for the same to be called for. 
These boxes contained each a turkey, a 
chicken, a roast of beef or mutton, as the 
case might be, a pot of cranberry sauce, 
mince pie, celery, onions, potatoes, 
cheese, nuts, raisins, cakes, crackers, ap- 
ples, pears, etc. These 125 boxes _ be- 
ing distributed, the hospitals were cared 
for, with liberal supplies of fruits, flowers, 
etc., notably, St. Luke’s Hospital, Old 
People’s Home, the Children’s Hospital, 
etc. Tothe City and County Hospital 
12 boxes of grapes, 4 boxes of apples, 5 
baskets of flowers—crysanthemums, etc. 
—and 400 papers and magazines were 
carried out and distributed in all the 
wards of said hospital by a committee of 
six ladies and their escorts. Two car- 
riages were supplied by the Fruit and 
Flower Mission to convey the same to 
the hospital on Potrero avenue and 
Twenty-second street. In addition to 


service of song and instrumental music 
was given in the chapel and wards, and 
thus many poor invalids were made hap- 
py. CYB. 


MARRIED. 


SCHNABEL>--TICHENOR.—It this city, at the 
residence of the bride, on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 24th, by Rev. J. C. Hol- 
brook, D.D., Mr. Herman Schnabel of 
Munich, Germany, to Mrs. Lucy H. 
Tichenor. 


Oviatr—Hickman.—At Gilroy, November 
24th, by Rev. C. W. Gill, Rev. T. M. 
Oviatt to Miss Elizabeth Gertrude Hick- 
man. 

Mr. Oviatt, formerly pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Gilroy, has re- 
cently joined the Santa Clara Congrega- 
tional Association. | 


DIED. 


DExtTER.—In Rio Vista, November 26, 1887, 
Bertha, infant daughter of Rev. G. M. 
Dexter, aged 1 month. | 


| CARLTON.--In this city, November 27th, 
__. Elizabeth F., beloved mother # Henry, 
Frances D., Charles C. and George W. 
variton, a native of Maine, aged 90 years 
and 4 months. 


Prisoners’ Sunday, which occurred on 
the 30th of October, was this year ob- 
served in more than one-half of the States 
in the Union. Hundreds of requests 
were received from ministers, by the 
Secretary of the Prison Association of 
New York, for documents on prison 
management and discipline, and collec- 
tions were taken up in many churches, 
the money to be used for the encourage- 
ment of well-intentioned discharged. pris- 
oners and to aid the families of prison- 
ers. The original proposition to set 
apart a day annually to prayerfully con- 
sider the claims of the prisoners came 


from the New York Prison’ Association, 


the unanimity. But I have the satisfac- 


the distribution of the above, a half-hour: 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, THIS CITy, 


At Plymouth church, Sunday morning, 
November 27th, the pastor, Rev. W. 
Scudder, gave a sermon on “The Con. 
straining Power of Love (II Cor. v: 14); 
‘For the love of Christ constraineth us.” 
There is wonderment’ in looking at a lo. 
comotive as an ingenious machine. There 
is more in observing a little invisible ya. 
por, acting upon the end of a small pis. 
ton, with power sufficient to move the 
huge bulk and a train of cars attached. 
There is wonderment in looking at the 
human body, so marvelously constructed, 
There is more in thinking that an invis. 
ible agent, more subtle than steam, in. 
telligently governs this bodily machine. 
A desire to know this agent can only be 
satisfied by studying its manifestations, 


: It is then seen to be possessed of power 


—a receptive power—a power of thought 
and of will. [tis also acted upon by 
some of its powers. Desires sway it; 
motives prompt it; affections govern it. 
This is the summit of our nature. The 
affections are inherent parts of the soul, 
at once the mainspring and the balance. 
wheel. Love is the greatest of them. The 


ful lever of the soul—“‘love”—and one of 
its most peculiar characteristics is pre- 
sented in the word “ constraineth.” It is 
proposed to illustrate this constraining 
power of love at this time. Look, then, 
at its workings. _ Love is active. It em. 
anates from the soul like magnetism from 
the loadstone, and fastens itself to defin- 
ite objects. Sometimes these are mate- 
rial—the home of our child days, where 
everything seems to claim a share of our 
love; the house, the yard, the faithful 
dog that watched the door, the old horse 
that drew us slowly over the ruads; even 
the cows and the chickens and the geese 
all have a share in our heart’s affection. 
Or it may be some quiet graveyard where 
mother lies, a moss-covered grave where 
father or brother sleep peacefully. Some- 
times love attaches itself to the imma- 
terlal—a thought wrought on canvas 
in shapes and colors, the beauty 
radiating from nature’s art galleries; 
the spirit of friend or relative. These 
attachments vary in intensity with the 
disposition. In some, they are—super- 


human. But love is also reflexive. It 
affects the soul from which it emanates. 
According to its intensity, it lays hold of 
all other soul faculties, creating desires, 
urging motives, influencing thought, stim- 
ulating to knowledge, rousing to action. 
Through the soul and mind it reaches 
the body, often affecting the appetite, 
sometimes the health, even<to the heart’s 
breaking, and death. Love is a power 
which makes us work along certain lines. 
It compels us to follow them. It con- 
‘strains us. In so doing, it works results 
in us, which vary with the nature of the 
object loved. This is illustrated by the 
constraining power of love for gambling 
upon the gambler ; of love for self-grati- 
fication, as in striving for political hon- 
ors; or of love for pleasure, as seen 
among the votaries of fashion—in all of 
which the body is affected to certain 
degrees. An opposite effect is seen in 


er’s love for her child, which ennobles 
and develops the best faculties of the 
woman. It will be seen, therefore, how 
this bears on “religion.” Other factors 
have been employed to “constrain” 
men in their religious life. Fear, super- 
stition, ignorance, have all had a share in 
the work. God uses love. He touches 
the supremest power, because of its 
ability both to lay hold of him, and of 
the man himself. When once the soul’s 
affection takes hold of God, the recipro- 
cal effect is wonderful; it regenerates the 
whole man; it constrains him to do, or 
to refrain, to endure and struggle, to 
Strive, and to overcome. The greater 
the intensity of love to God, the more 
does it possess the whole nature, until 
soul, life, mind—yea, even the body it- 


that peculiar feature in the soul’s love 
to God, which women understand bet- 
ter than men, I think: i 

There is a difference between a man’s 
love, and that of a woman’s. The man 
loves, in order to possess, more especial- 
ly; the woman loves in order to be pos- 
sessed. Hence the latter is most apt to 
be a complete surrender of heart. Per- 
haps this is why the soul is termed 
Christ’s bride. 
simply to possess Christ, but to be pos- 
sessed by Him. That love constrains 
the whole being. The greater the love, 
the greater the constraint. See to what 
St. Paul’s love constrained him. (II Cor.ii: 


constrained Him. This is, therefore, a 
means of measuring our love to the 
Master. What constraints are we prac- 
ticing for Him? Has our love led us to 
anything like enduring, or laboring for 
Him, as Paul, or Peter, or any who 
loved much? Let us love to constraint 
from henceforth. 


The Swiss Government is at last 
roused and proposes to take measures 
against the Mormon Mission which has 
for thirty years:been actively carried on 
in Switzerland. An investigation re- 
cently made by the Canton of Berne re- 
veals the fact that the headquarters of 
Mormon activity in Europe are at Berne. 
A permanent station exists there in 
charge of ‘‘ Bishop” Schoenfeld, and 
missionaries are sent out in all direc- 
tions, Collections and gifts are exacted 
from converts. The number of con- 
verts in Berne alone last year was 336. 
Throughout the whole of Switzerland the 
year before converts numbered 610. 
Government measures will be on the 
ground either that it is. a “religious or- 
der dangerous to the State,” or that it is 


an unauthorized emigration agency. 


apostle has placed his finger upon a power. © 


ficial; in others, they are almost super- — 


the constraining power of a young moth- © 


self—is freely devoted to God. There is _ 


It should desire not | 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook, recently returned 
from his visit East, addressed the Club 
at its meeting on Monday on ‘What I 
Have Seen and Heard at the East.” 
Rev. C. H. Cook, recently pastor of 
the Congregational church at Silverton, 
Col., wasat the Club on Monday. 
Rev. H. E. Jewett, Principal of the 
Hopkins Academy, is expected to ad- 
dress the Club at its meeting next Mon- 
day in the parlors of the Baldwin Hotel, 
at 1:30 P. 


From the report of Mr. S. E. Dutton, 
the clerk of the First church in this city, 
at its recent annual meeting, we take the 
following: “We have received during 
the past year into our membership on 
profession 70, by letter 32—total, 1o2. 
The great majority of those uniting by 
profession have done so through the 
work of our Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. .We have dismiss- 
ed, by letter, to other churches 17, and 
death has removed ten from our register. 
Our net gain for the past year has been 
75, a better showing than any previous 
year, with the exceptions of 1857 and 
1872, which were years of great revival 
work. Our present membership is 


The work in connection with Plymouth 
church in this city is deepening in inter- 
est, and rich spiritual results are confi- 
dently expected. A visitor at that church 
last. Sabbath reports a very good congre- 
gation and a very good sermon. Rev. 
W. H. Scudder preached in the morn- 
ing on “The Constraining Power of 
Love.” His evening text was “ How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation?” In the afternoon the pastor 
baptized, by immersion, a candidate for 
church membership. There was a cho- 
rus choir at the evening service. The 
Thanksgiving prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday evening, is said to have 
been the most largely attended ever held 
in that church. 


Rev. N. W. Lane preached in the 
Fourth church a Thanksgiving discourse, 
and at night his theme was “Jesus, the 
Evening Guest.” 


Rev. W. N. Meserve preached in 
Olivet church Sunday evening to a good, 
attentive audience. 


Bethany church rejoiced in very pleas- 
ant services on Thanksgiving Day. They 
had a Thanksgiving catechism, appro- 
priate music, suitable recitations, the 
Thanksgiving proclamation read by one 
of the scholars, and a timely address by 
the pastor. On Friday evening the 
Bethany Gleaners had an interesting and 
profitable entertainment, which netted 
over $60. Pastor Pond preached Sab- 
bath morning on ‘‘ The Maintenance of 
the Conflict”; at the Band of Hope 
meeting at night Dr. H. C. French de- 
livered the address. 


The usual encouraging reports come 
of the work in connection with the Mar- 


iners’ church. ‘Conversions all the 
time” is the brief but happy recital of 
results. 


*“ Discouragement, or Elijah Under 
the Juniper Tree,” was Pastor Merrill’s 
theme at the Market-street church, Oak- 
land, Sabbath morning. At night he 
preached on the all-important question, 
‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
The entertainment given by the well- 
known Philip Phillips, in aid of the 
Market-street church, Oakland, netted 
over $300. 

Rio Vista.—One of the members of 
this church writes: ‘This is Wednes- 
day evening before Thanksgiving. I am 
going to prayer-meeting, and have not 
time to tell how hopeful the church 
members feel for an outpouring of spir- 
itual enjoyment. Last Sabbath the 
church was filled morning and evening. 
Saturday afternoon and evening the 
Woman’s Missionary Society held their 
fourteenth anniversary; a reunion of 
members; a five tea. A tiny bank stood 
on the mantel-piece, into which thank- 
offerings were dropped for the divine 
Master.” 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan, at the Third 
church, preached on “ Drawing the 
Net,” and in the evening on “A Young 
Man Among Strange Companions.” Large 
audiences were present at*both services. 
At the close of the evening service a 
largely attended and very impressive 
after-meeting was held. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney spent last Sab- 
bath with the church in Redwood City. 


Thanksgiving services were held at 
Crockett, Sunday night. 

Rev. W. C. Spencer of the Baptist 
church, Alameda, and Rev. W. W. 
Scudder exchanged uipits, Sabbath 
morning. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached at Peta- 
luma last Sabbath. Rev. A. L. Rankin 
preached for him at Sonoma. 


Rev. G.M. Spencer was again at Gilroy. 


Sunday, November 2oth, was a profit- 
able day for our Westminster Church. 
Rev. H. P. Case, Sunday-school worker, 
spoke to good audiences morning and 
evening. In the afternoon he visited a 
mission Sunday-school in an adjoining 
district,and aided itin perfecting its organ- 
ization and placing it on permanent 
foundation. A collection was taken in 

Thanksgiving began rather early with 
Pastor May at Sunol Glen. Quite a 
large congregation attended the Wednes- 
day-evening meeting, bringing with them 
gen2rous gifts of turkey, groceries, coin, 
etc. At the conclusivn of the usual ser- 
vices, several very kindly speeches were 


made, and much good-will was shown 
towards the pastor and his family. 
On Thursday morning a goodly num- 
ber of children and grown people as- 
sembled at the church, to be surprised 
by a beautiful display of products of the 
earth, and to join ina varied and de- 
lightful Thanksgiving programme of 
about one hour’s length. 


Rev. Ezra J. Riggs preached at Stock- 
ton last Sunday. 


Rev. R. H. Thomas preached at Galt 
last Sunday, and is to be there again 
next Sabbath. 


Rev. W. S. Hamlin has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of our church at 
Ferndale. 


The twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
Sunday-school in connection with the 
First church, Oakland, was duly observ- 
ed and appropriately celebrated last 
Sabbath. 


The Thanksgiving sermon of Brother 
Dexter of Rio Vista isspoken of as ex- 
cellent. 


Rev. Dr. Warren preached for Pastor 
May at Sunol Glen Sunday.. mornjng, 
from the words, “Thy kingdom come” 
and “Fear not, little flock, it is the Fath- 
er’s good to give you the _ kingdom.” 
The Doctor’s discourse was ‘very inter- 
esting and encouraging, and was listen- 
ed to by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 


Thanksgiving at San Jose was observ- 
ed with a union service at the Presby- 
terian church. Rev. C. W. Hill preach- 
ed the sermon—a good one, of course. 
It was fully reported in the San Jose pa- 
pers. His text was “He thanked God 
and took courage.” 


In the Congregational church, Beni- 
cia, the pastor preached on last Sabbath 
morning on “The Sabbath Question and 
Its Present Issues.” In the evening 
there was a very interesting harvest 
Thanksgiving concert by the members 
of the Sabbath-school. On the evening 
of the preceding Sabbath the Choral 
Union gave a praise-service, which was 
highly appreciated. The house was full 
on both evenings. 


The subject at Cottonwood last Sab- 
bath was “Holy Ground.” The stove, 
partly donated by Mr. Holbrook, and 
the lamps, partly donated by Mr. J. F. 
Myers of San Francisco, are giving great 
satisfaction to our people. We return 
our sincere thanks to Dr. Mooar and the 
Plymouth-avenue church, and especially 
to the Plymouth-avenue Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, for their 
offering to the Cottonwood church. Let 
others who have promised us their offer- 
ings send them soon, for we intend to 
dedicate next Christmas, without debt 
and without asking aid from the Con- 
gregational Union. J. A. JONEs. 


A UNIQUE THANKSGIVING SERVICE.— 
The Third Congregational church of 
this city, of which Rev. J. A. Cruzan is 
pastor, held a most enjoyable and 
unique Thanksgiving service last Thurs- 
day. An efficient committee had the 
matter in charge. ‘A gift from every- 
One, young and old, for the Lord’s 
poor,” was the motto. The interest of 
the children in the matter of giving was 
very marked. On Thanksgiving morn- 
ing a steady stream of bright-faced, ea- 
ger children set toward the altar of the 
appropriately and beautifully decorated 
church. A long table in front of the al- 
tar was loaded to repletion with all kinds 
of provisions, grains, canned goods, etc., 
and when the table was filled the thank- 
offering overflowed upon the pulpit plat- 
form. Two collection plates received 
coin, amounting to over fifty dollars. 
The Thanksgiving services were especial- 
ly for the children, of whom about 350 
were present, the children from the Prot- 
estant Orphan Asylum to the number of 
150 occupying the front seats. Every 
seat in the large audience-room was fill- 
ed, and, like the thank-offerings, the au- 


dience over-flowed into an adjacent lect- | 


ure-room. Instead of a sermon, Pastor 
Cruzan gave a bright, crisp talk to the 
children on the duty of looking on the 


bright side of things, and having con- " 


stantly a thankful, cheerful spirit. At 
the close of the service, the children 
marched in front of the gift-table, and 
were each provided with a bag of sweet- 
meats and some fruit. During the af- 
ternoon the committee in charge distrib- 
uted the gifts. Many a poor family in 
the Mission had reason for thanksgiving 
that day because of this unique service, 
while the children connected with the 
Third Church had an impressive illus- 
tration of the truth that “It is more 


blessed to give than to receive.” 


OAKLAND.—We cannot affirm that the 
earnest appeal made by our pastor for 


the suitable observance of Thanksgiving 


Day bore fruit on last Thursday, but it 
is quite certain that a larger audience 
than usual assembled in the First Con- 
gregational church on that day for divine 
worship, and there seemed to be fewer 
“outings.” The service was a union 
ohe, and included representatives from 
most of the English-speaking churches. 
Eleven churches united in the service, 
while eight pastors sat upon the platform, 
two being necessarily absent, and about 
thirteen hundred people filled the large 
church. Each pastor took some part in 
the service, but the opening prayer by 
our venerable Dr. Gray, and the sermon 
by Mr. Sweeney, pastor of the Christian 
church, were the important features of 
the hour. The sermon was decidedly 
unique,. both in matter and construction, 
but gave evidence of careful thought, and 
was in some points strong and effective. 
It was announced upon the preceding 
Sabbath that the collection for the day 
would be in favor of our Ladies’ Relief 


Society, which has the honor of founding 


and supporting the Old Ladies’ Home 


and Protestant Orphan Asylum of Oak- 


land. Some eighty homeless women and 
about the same number of children are 
thus provided for. The public generally 


know very little about this noble charity, 


except as they feel annoyed, occasional- 
ly, by appeals for its support, and it was 
a happy thought which gave us on this 
day a little object-lesson in its favor. 
Some twenty-five homeless little waifs 
were marshalled upon the platform, just 
before the collection was taken, and sang 
in their sweet childish way two appropri- 
ate songs. They ranged in age from 
two years to ten or twelve. The three 
babies who stood in front of the circle, 
looking upon the strange scene with such 


| wondering gaze, made a mute appeal to 


every mother heart, and we dare say to 
many a father’s heart, too, for the click 
of silver could be heard all over the 
house as the collection plates passed 
around, and the sum, when counted, 
reached almost three hundred dollars. 
We wish we could be sure that every 
dollar was accompanied with a prayer 
for the widow and the fatherless, but it 
is a joy to know that more and more the 
Christianity of the world is coming to 
recognize the great law of love as formu- 
lated by the apostle Paul, when he de- 
clared himself’ debtor to both Greek and 
barbarian; or, as our good pastor once 
put it, “By so much as one has privileges 
or blessings of any kind above another, 
he is to that extent debtor to the less 
favored.” M. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. , 


PRESBYTERIAN.—At the Presbyterian 
Ministerial Association in this .city, No- 
vember 21st, Rev. Dr. Joseph Sander- 


son, the Superintendent of home mis- 


sionary work in New England, under 
the auspices of the Home Mission Board 
of the Presbyterian Church,. gave, by re- 
quest, some account of his work, which 
was quite interesting. New England, 
he said, is no longer New England, the 
old order and condition of things having 
largely passed away. More than 50 per 
cent. of the population of Boston is 
Irish, and there are 100,000 Canadian 
Catholics in Massachusetts alone. Much 
of the new population, however, is com- 
posed of Scotch and other Presbyterians 
—some from the “old country,” but 
mostly from the Provinces—so that the 
re-entry of organized Presbyterianism 
into the country is to meet the demands 
and supply the spiritual wants of the 
people of that communion, and not on 
account of the decay or the dissensions 
in the ranks of any other denomination, 
Thirteen Presbyterian churches have been 
organized during the past two years, 
making thirty-eight there altogether. The 
people among whom they are established 
are prosperous and thrifty, and contribute 
liberally,. not only for the support of 
their own churches, but also for the gen- 
eral extension of the work.—Bulletin. 
Rev. E. E. Clark, late of Indiana, 
has acceptably filled the pulpit at Berke- 
ley for a few Sabbaths. The Thanks- 
giving service in the Larkin-street church 
was vcry successful and interesting. ~ 


METHODIsT.—A protracted meeting 
at Round Mountain, Millville Circuit, 
has resulted in many conversions.——-A. J. 
Bell, the lay evangelist, has been holding 
meetings at Dixon. The corner-stone 
of the new church at Biggs has been 
laid. The celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding, by 
Richard Allen, of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church has been observed 
at Turo Chapel, Newport, R. I., by four 
days’ service. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22, 1887. 

By actual count there are now seven- 
ty-five ‘Congressmen at the capital, and 
the list is lengthened on the arrival of 
nearly every train. Among: the most 
prominent of the members, I have no- 
ticed on the Avenue (that’s Pennsylvania 
avenue, so called by all Washingtonians) 
Messrs. Voorhees, Harrison, Edmunds, 
and Evarts of the Senate, and Messrs. 


Carlisle, Springer, Breckenbridge, and 
Davenport of the House. 


Two other re- 
markable men and notable figures who 
are often seen on the streets are the ex- 
President of the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate—John Sherman, and 
John J. Ingalls. The stately form of 
the Ohio Senator is seldom seen outside 
of his carriage on the streets, while, on 
the other hand, the long, willowy figure 
of the picturesque Kansan can often be 
seen mingling with the throngs that fre- 
quent the thoroughfares of this beautiful 
city. If one wishes to catch a glimpse, 


occasionally, of most of the national | 


Solons, the best place to take a stand, 
outside of the Capitol itself, is in the 


corridors of the different Departments, | 


near the doors of the Secretary’s office. 
When a common mortal, like you or I, 
dear reader, would enter the awe-insrir- 
ing presence of a Cabinet Minister, the 
obliging door-keeper always hands out a 
card, with blanks, wherein we are requir- 
ed to state ‘name, and nature of busi- 
ness,” and send it in by a messenger be- 
fore there is the slightest chance of ad- 
mission; but, when a “ member,” as they 
are popularly known, appears, the door 
flies open, as if by magic, by the time he 
is within six feet of it. 

It is said that Mr. Carlisle, presuming 
on his election as Speaker, which no- 
body doubts, is casting about for suit- 
able material for Congressional commit- 
tees—a task that will tax the great tact 
and skill of the Kentucky statesman to 
accomplish satisfactorily, as there are a 
hundred or: more new men to place—a. 
great number of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced Congressmen having been rel- 
egated to the peaceful walks ved private 
life. 


As foreshadowed in my last letter, the 
resignation of Commissioner of the Land 
Office Sparks has taken place, the - Presi- 
dent letting down the arrogant and re- 
bellious official as easily as possible. 
This was the only way, outside of a per- 


emptory dismissal, to properly rebuke } 


the persistent insurbordination of the 
irascible Illinoian, who constantly de- 
ported himself in office as if he was lord 


of all he surveyed, 


It is the gossip of the hotel and de- 


-partmental corridors that some opposi- 


tion is developing to the confirmation 
of Secretary Lamar’s probable nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Bench, chiefly on 
account of his age (he is entering his 
63d year), and it appears that this feel- 
ing is by no means confined to his po- 
litical opponents. There is a disposition 


on the part of several Republican Sena- | 


tors to raise a sectional outcry against the 


Secretary on account of his having, } 


within the past four years, championed 


the civil chieftain of the Southern Con- | 


federacy on the floor of the bie 
States Senate. 

{t is broadly intimated that: the Su- 
preme Court is equally divided on the 
issue of the prohibition cases from Iowa, 
Kansas, and Georgia, and that the new 


Justice will have to cast the deciding 


vote. It now stands four to four, nine 
being a full bench. 

In the celebrated drive-well case, the 
Supreme Court has recently rendered a 
decision against the patentee, who claims 
a royalty of ten dollars each on all the 
driven wells in the United States, the 
number being estimated at three mill- 
ions. 

The deficiencies for the transportation 
of the mails amounted to from eight to 
fifteen million dollars per annum a few 
years since, but these deficits have been 
gradually reduced until they now are no 
more than a milllona year, so that, by 
the end of the present year, the Post- 
office Department promises to be on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
General Robert B. Vance of North Caro- 


lina, a brother of Senator Vance, is act- 


ing as Commissioner of Patents during 
the absence of Mr. Hall, and he makes 
an efficient official, being both affable 
and popular, and fully equipped, by 
natural ability and by his experience in 
Congress as Chairman of the Committee 
on Patents, to ably discharge the respon- 
sible duties devolving upon him. 


In pulling down part of a private mu- 


seum at 22 Soho Square, London, the 


other day, the workmen found a recess 
that had been closed up for half a cen- 
tury. On the panelling inside was writ- 
ten, in the handwriting of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook, 
the discoverer, on his voyages, ‘Instru- 
ments ‘used, carvings, weapons and heads 
collected by Captain Cook during the 
voyage of the Endeavor.—J. Banks.” 
Among the relics in the recess were two 
mummied tattooed heads of New Zealand 
chiefs, a wooden bowl, with a lip, used 
in handing around human blood in the 
days of cannibalism ; models of native 
canoes, beautifully carved canoe paddles 
and a carved wooden scepter, with the 
words, presumably scratched on it by 
Captain Cook, “Made for me by Wanga. 
—J. 


Canon Tristram has recently classified 
the fishes to be found in the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and has announced a strange discov- 


}ery. He says that these fishes do not 
belong to the Mediterranean system, but | 


belong to the fish system of the great in- 
land lakes of Africa—Tanganyika, Ny- 
assa, and the neighboring waters. The 
Canon draws the inference that untold 
ages ago the Jordan valley was filled by 
a lake which was joined to the Red sea, 
then a fresh water lake, and which, in 
turn, was in direct communication with 
the great lake system of Central Africa. 


A painting of “ Christ on Calvary,” 
completed by Munkacsy in 1884, and 


which is reported to have been received 


with great favor in London, Paris, and 
Buda-Pesth, is now on exhibition at the 
Twenty-third. street Tabernacle in New. 
York. 


(CRDVAL » 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness.. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
‘be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short-weight alum or purepnase pow- 
ders. Sold only’in cans. 

Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 

invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can earn $5 per day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Capital not 


DEE p SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 


| required, 


oyvaL BAKING | 


now Ruan. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. 
stions to Teachers, and ‘ah Finely Colored Maps. _ Price $1.25; 


y REY. DR. F. N. and M. A 


Library References, Su 
| Interleaved Edition, $2. 


co 


SELECT NOTES. 


THE WELL-KNOWN COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


With Illustrations, Charts; 


. PELOUBET. 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


1, TEACHER’s CLass-Book AND COLLECTION ENVELOPE. Together, $1 per dozen ; separately, 


each, 50 cents per dozen. 
2. CoMPLETE SuNDAY-ScHoot REcORD Boox. 
Treasurers. 


For use of Superintendents, Secretaries, or 
Price, 30 classes, $1; 60 classes, $1.50. 


3. SUNDAY-ScHOOL LiprRaRY Reeister. Arranged for 50 classes, $1. 
Mailed on receipt of price. bf 


GRADED SERIES OF 


UARTERLIES. 


f@- TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—It needs but a trial to prove the 


value of this well-known series. 


A. WILDE CO., 25 BROMFIELD 8ST., BOSTON; 


American Tract Society, 


SAN FRANCI 


1. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, bi By cre eee Price 20 cents a year. 
4, The Little Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Capron................... 
5. Teachers’ Editions of land 2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Fach.. 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy $4. “ 
7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8 a year; single copies, monthly . 


Or, 


O, CAL. 


THE BAGSTER BIBLES. 


PEARL 16mo POLYGLOT BIBLES, New Pilates. 
Size 6x3 %x1 inch thick. 
9010. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges.................. FS $1 05 


, Postage on the above 10 cents. 
RUBY i6mc POLYGLOT 


Size 644x4% x1 inch thick. 


9025. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges 
| Postage on the above 12 cents, < 
MINION CROWN Svo POLYGLOT BIBLES 
Size 8%x5%x1% inch thick. | 3 
9051. French seal, limp, round corners, gilt edges, lettered side and back . owividsl Gate oe 
9050. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges..... 2 75 


9053, French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, sheep lined, silk 


sewed 


ce 


50 
9054. Persian Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, sheep lined.....0.00 reese. 4 00 
9060. Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, calf lined, silk sewed. . 6 00 


9062, Bagster’s best Levant, divinity circuit, red under gold edges, calf lined to edge, ‘silk 


sewed 


Postage on the above 18 cents. . 


MINION CROWN Svo Wide Margin POLYGLOT BIBLES. 
Size 9% x7x1% inch thick. 


9075. Levant. divinity RRS oad corners, gilt edges, calf lined, silk sewed. . 


9077. Bagster’s best Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, calf lined to 


edge, silk sewed 


9078. Bagster’s best Levant, divinity circuit, round cornere, gilt edges, iy 


sewed, 25 blank leaves... 


Postage on the above 25 cents. 


42 Geary St., San. Francisco. 


BIBLE 


7 57 Market Street, 


HOUSE, 


- San Francisco. 


Geo. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


Where to Buy | 


& Largest Store 00 the cas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOBLLEN CE, 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


eae Lenin the World, plist to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and 


Either Oash or Installments. 
Each Piano - our list is selected for r ticu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROB., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS. & POND, Eighty. in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. | 
THE FISOHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. - 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


QF” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 


- San Francisco 


BEAUMONT. 
spot of Southern 

_ California and her great health resort, is 2,500 
fect above the sea, 80 miles east of Los Angeles 
onthe 8. P. R. R. The Richest Soil, Purest 


Water, Crandest Scenery & Finest Climate | 


aa sunny land are to be found at Beaumont. 


a SOUTHERN 
vores CALIFORNIA 


vels for those afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles. All semi-tropic and deciduous fruits 
grow to perfection here. Five to twenty Acre 
tracts and town lots now selling at low rates 
and liberal terms. For particulars and maps 
apply to H. C. SIGLER, President, ' 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INVESTMENT CO., 
Main Street, Los Angeles, 


TARTS: ASTHMA 


ASTHM 
one who MA R ED 


we will ma 


THE REMIN 


THE MEOHANIOAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


| 4 MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE-— 


MENTS, 
Ministers, professional, literary and business | 
men; who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 


esides enabling one to write two or three 


times as fast as with the pen, more legible and — 
without fatigue, it gives relief from all physi- — 


cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the — 


eyes and quicken? the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental — 
eb upon which alone a successful writ- 

g machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
fad gained by being first on the market, 

t to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. , 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
Removed to | 
8 & 5 NEAR MARKET, 8. F. 


Cases recent publications just arrived, 
and now unpacking. The vERY LAT- 
EST, still in the publisher’s hands, wi’ | 
be expressed as soon as issued. These 
books are MADE, not throwii together; 
of o sort PUBLISHED, not “ground 

ou >? 


10 Post Street (Masonic Temple). 
Telephone 1308. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 


. 10 50 


Crystal Warm Sea-Water Baths, 


On Bay street, between Powell and Mason, o 
Oslifornia Wire Works, North B:; 


ily reached by my lines of cars. Tickets, 
or 


25 cents, or five 


JOHN FARNHAM, 
President and Director. 


OXFORD: TEACHERS’ ‘BIBLES 


787 MARKET ‘STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BIBLE 


757 Market St., 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Children’s Cerner. 


HE LITTLE SAILOR KISS. — 


Oh, kisses they are plenty 
As blossoms on the tree! 
And, b3 they one or twenty, 
They’re sweet to you and me; 
And some are for the forehead, and some are 
for the lips, 
And some are for the rosy cheeks, and some 
for finger-tips, 
And some are for the dimples—but the sweet- 
est one is this: 
When the bonny, bonny bairnie gives his 
little sailor kiss. 


Oh, I will kiss this sailor, 
This sailor lad so true! 
I would not kiss a tailor, 
A carpenter or nailer, i 
But I will kiss this sailor 
. With bonny eyes’of blue! 
With a sonsy smile, and yellow hair to snare 
the sunshine in, 
With a laughing mouth and a rosy cheek, 
- ganda dimple in the chin; 
Three years old, with a heart of gold—ah, 
who would want to miss 
The chance to meet my darling with his 
little sailor kiss! 


Oh, then the tiny fingers. 
Creep, pinching, to your face, 
With a touch that thrills and lingers, 
And the rosy palms find place 
To come pressing and caressing with soft 
and clinging touch, 
Not teasing you too little, and yet not over- 
much, 
While, full of love and laughter, the pretty 
blue eyes glow, 


And red lips, tightly puckered, pout rogu- 


ishly below— 

Oh, tell me, ye who know it, is there in the 
world such bliss 

As when the bonny bairnie gives his little 
sailor kiss! — Wide Awake. 


CHRISTINE’S WORD. 


‘*‘ Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but 
saith unto him, ‘ Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee, and hath had com- 


passion. on thee.’” 


Christine Wilson stopped at that verse 
in her regular morning’s reading, closed 
the Bible, and sat for a long time look- 
ing thoughtfully out of the window. 

‘IT wonder,” she said at last, slowly 
to herself, ‘‘ I wonder if ever I have told 
any friend of mine what great things the 
Lord has done for me. I don’t believe 
I have. -I do not remember doing it, 
and yet why ought not I to, as well as 
the healed demoniac? I have been 
healed.” 

There came into her face a look of 
reverent thankfulness as she remember- 
ed that for His sake her sins were for- 
given, blotted out. Then she rose, and 
put away her Bible, but all the time she 
was dressing to go down the street there 
was an absent, preoccupied look on her 
fair young face. 

*« Oh, dear !” she said at last, half im- 
patiently, as she knotted the dainty lace 
tie at her throat. ‘I don’t see why 
that verse haunts me so, I’m sure. Yes, 
I know I ought to tell my friends; and 
I will, too,” she added, suddenly and de- 
cidedly. ‘I will not be obliged to say 
again that I have been less grateful than 


the demoniac of old. But whom shall I 


tell? I know; I will speak to the first 
friend I meet.” | 


The cloud lifted from her face, and | 


with light heart she went out into the 
bright spring sunshine. 
the impression it had made upon her, 
had almost slipped her mind, when there 
came a quick step just behind her. 


Christine !”’ spoke a familiar voice, 
and there was Tom Wayland. The in- 
stant she heard him, and met his merry, 
quizzical glance, she remembered her 
resolution “to tell the first friend she 
met. 

« But I didn’t know it would be Tom. 
If only it was Ella Bailey, or any of the 
girls. Why should it be Tom, of all 
persons ? ” 

Just there,a bit of Spencer flashed 


through her mind— 
‘Tt chanced eternal God that» chance did 


guide.” 

Christine involuntarily shivered. What 
if it were of God’s special ordaining that 
she had met Tom? And, after all, why 
could she not tell him as well as any one 
else? questioned conscience. Had she 
not known him from her childhood up? 
They had studied the same’ books, and 
played the same games; why should she 
now hesitate to speak of this one thing 
to him. 

‘Why, because no one thinks of 
speaking seriously to Tom,” she plead- 
ed; “and he was never knownto speak 
seriously himself.”’ 

Christine knew full well how merciless- 
ly this self-same Tom could ridicule a 


_ thing when he chose. 


*“T cannot,” she said, decidedly, to 


_ herself; ‘and, besides, the street is no 
place to speak of such things,” 


‘¢ But you presented your friend, Miss 
Denham, to him on the street yesterday, 
and why not present Jesus to-day? ” 


urged conscience, to which reasoning 


Christine had no answer, 

They had been walking along togeth- 
er, chatting of this and that, all the while 
that Christine had been parleying with 
her conscience. 

They had now come to the corner, 
Tom was going one way, and Christine 
the other. | 

“Tom,” she said, hurriedly, ‘it oc- 
cured to me this morning, and I am so 
sorry and ashamed of it, that I never 
said one word to you about my best 
Friend. O Tom, youve no idea what a 
Friend he is, nor how he helps and com- 
I cannot tell you how much hap- 
pier I am since I found my Saviour. 
Won’t you let him be your Friend?” 

Then she waited almost breathlessly. 
Would he turn it off with a laugh, as she 
had so often heard him? She looked 
up, and found, instead of a_ laugh, 
an enfftely new expression for Tom 


The verse, and | 


‘some impress of our lives upon the sands 


tent of its beauty and power.— Macaulay. | 


Wayland’s face to wear; and something 
very like unto a tear glistened in 
his merry brown cye. : 

“Thank you, Christine,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘I have no one at home to 
speak to me of these things, and by the 
utter silence of my friends, who profess 
to know about them,I had begun to 
think there was nothing at all in it. I 
am now very glad to find there is.” 

Then he was gone,and Christine 
hardly knew whether she felt most 
thankful to think that she had spoken, 
or ashamed that she had been so long 
silent. 


“‘ Christine,” said her brother, coming | 


into the sitting-room, where she was at 
work, a few days after, “there has been 
a dreadful accident. The Western ex- 
press was run into by a freight train, and 
a good many lives were lost; and they. 
say Tom Wayland was on board.” 

Yes, Christine remembered ‘re had 
told her he should probably go away on 
the train on business; he had spoken of 
it because it would oblige him to be ab- 
sent from their church social meeting. 

The report proved only too true. He 
was not only on the train, but was fatal- 
ly injured. But there had been a few 
moments of consciousness after the ac- 
cident, and, tearing a leaf from his note- 
book, Tom had painfully written a few 
lines, which he sent to Christine by one 
of the passengers who had escaped un- 
hurt. 

‘¢ Dear Christine,” it read, ‘‘I cannot 
tell you how I thank you for those words 
of yours. I think I found Him yester- 
day, and He has done ‘ great things ’ for 
me in this dreadful time. Tom.” 

* And to think,” said Christine to her- 
self, with a sob, “how near I came to 
not speaking it. How strange I should 
read just that verse that morning, and 
meet Tom! Isuppose God knew all,” 
and again that one little fragment came 
into her mind— _ 

‘Tt chanced eternal God that chance did 

—The Watchman. 


RICH MEN’S SONS. 


A wealthy broker in New York began 
life as a farm-hand in New Jersey. He 
had the craving, natural to a poor boy, 
for fine clothes, a splendid house, luxury 
of every kind. To acquire these he 
worked hard with brain and body. 

As he rose in life he was thrown in 
contact with educated men, great finan- 
ciers, rulers of commerce, artists, teach- 
ers, scientific men. His own intellect, 
strengthened by its work, was bold and 
broad enough to appreciate them all. 

By the time he was 50 he cared little 
for the physical luxuries which his money 
could buy for him. His pursuits, apart 
from his business, were noble and elevat- 
ing—those which belong to a many- 
sided, enlightened American, who keeps 
abreast of his time in its great move- 
ments. 

His son, on the contrary, was born in 
the lap of riches, Luxuries, the lack of 
which urged his father to incessant ac- 
tivity, were as familiar to him as the 
air and daily sunshine. Fine clothes, 
rich food, amusements of all kinds, gave 
him little pleasure; they were matters of 
course. 

He knew no life of which they were 
not a part. Hedid not work at school 
or at college. Why should he? Other 
men worked to make a place for them- 
selves in the world. His place was al- 
ready made for him. He needed no 
more millions than his father could 
give him, 

He had literally nothing to do but to 
amuse himself. 

Now, there is but a limited number of 
amusements in the world, and after a 
certain time the senses, the nerves, the 
whole body, grow jaded with each of 
them. 

By the time this young man had 
reached the age of 25, he was as sated 
with pleasure as a gray-haired debauchee. 
Cards, wine, sport, travel, bored him; 
his physical strength was exhausted; his 
mind, though still immature, was almost 
imbecile. When a sudden attack of ill- 
ness carried him out of this world, no- 
body in it was sorry—himself, perhaps, 
least of all. 

The story of this rich man and his 
son has been repeated countless times in 
the lives of our rich men. ; 

The “ gilded youth” of our great cities 
grow weary Of balls, of steam-yachts, of 
even the theaters, gambling, and drink. 
Their jaded appetites crave stronger 
diet. 

In the great centers of riches and folly 
some of them crowd, in the small hours 
of the morning, to dens unknown to the 
police, to see brutal combats between 
prize-fighters. Ata recent fight between 
a woman and a dog, the ring was sur- 
rounded by: men worth millions. 

“The only real sensation I have en- 
joyed for years,” said one of this class, 
lately, ‘‘ was in China last July, when I 
saw the executioner chop off five heads 
in an hour.” 

At heart, these lads are made of as 
good, manly stuff as the others. They 
are victims to the popular idea that the 
sole use of money is amusement. . Even 
when . weighted by huge fortune, as 
Napoleon Bonaparte once wrote to his 
marshall, ‘‘ Surely we should do some- 
thing to say that we have lived; to leave 


of time.”— Youth’s Companion. 


At the time when that odious style, 
which deforms the writings of Hall and 
Lord Bacon, was almost universal, had 
appeared that stupendous work—the 
English Bible ; a book which, if every- 
thing else in our language should perish, 
would alone suffice to show the whole ex- 


THE CATTLE-TRAIN. 


A touching incident was told years ago 
by Miss L. M. Alcott,.the well-known 
author. We give the story in her own 
words, as published at that time: 

‘Somewhere about Fitchburg, as we 
stopped for twenty minutes at a station, 
I amused myself by looking out of a 
window at a waterfall which came 
tumbling over the rocks, and spread into 
a wide pool that flowed up to the railway. 
Close by stood a cattle-train, and the 
mournful sounds that came from it 
touched my heart. | 

‘¢ Full in the hot sun stood the cars 
and every crevice of room between the 
bars across the doorways was filled with 
pathetic noses, sniffing eagerly at the 
sultry gusts that blew by, with now and 
then a fresher breath from the pool that 
laygdimpling before them. How they 
must have suffered, in sight of water 
with the cool dash of the fall tantalizing 
them, and not a drop to wet their poor 
parched mouths ! | 

cattle lowed -dismally, and the 
sheep tumbled one over the other in their 
frantic efforts to reach the blessed air, 
bleating so plaintively the while that I 
was tempted to get out and see what I 
could do for them. But the time was 
nearly up, and while, I hesitated, two 
little girls appeared, and did this kind 
deed better than I could have done it. 

*‘T could not hear what they said; but 
as they worked away so heartily, their 
little tanned faces grew lovely to me, in 
spite of their old hats, their bare feet, 
and shabby gowns. One pulled off her 
apron.and spread it on the grass, and 
emptying upon it the berries from her 
pail, ran to the pool and returned with 
it dripping, to hold it up to the suffering 
sheep, which stretched their tongues 
gratefully to meet it, and lapped the 
precious water with an eagerness that 
made little Barefoot’s task a hard one. 

‘¢ But to and fro she ran, never tired, 
though the small pail was so soon emp- 
ty; and her friend, meanwhile, pulled 
great handfuls of clover and grass for 
the cows, and, having no pail, filled her 
‘ picking-dish ’ with water to throw on 
the poor dusty noses appealing to her 
through the bars. I wish I could have 
told those tender-hearted children how 
beautiful their compassion made that 


| hot, noisy place, and what a sweet pict- 


ure I took away with me of those two 
little sisters of charity.” 

‘Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” | 


CHARLES SUMNER’S AVERSION FOR 
TOBACCO. 


While Charles Sumner had a critical 
taste in wines, he took wine only at 
meals, and then in moderation. He 
didn’t know spirits by their taste. Once 
when he found that one of his clerks had 
a flask of whisky in his valise, provided 
for the journey on which he was about 
to start, he asked a morsel as a curiosity, 
and after choking himself with a swal- 
low taken neat, said it was the first time 
he had ever tasted whisky, and he rather 
thought it would be the last. On hear- 
ing that Bayard Taylor measured a 
man’s capacity for continuous literary 
work by his ability for continuous smok- 
ing, Sumner replied that he fancied that 
what was actually meant was, that a 
good stomach was the real requisite, as 
much smoking could not be done with- 
out injury except by those who could 
eat heartily and digest well. But Sum- 
ner prided himself upon his ability to 
eat well with no such aid to digestion. 
While he tolerated smoking, he abomin- 
ated chewing, and would not permit the 
presence of a cuspidor in his house— 
much to the disgruntlement of some 
statesmen who familiarly visited him ; 
and he spoke with disgust of the con- 


duct of one of our Virginia ministers to 


the Court of St. Cloud, who had to de- 
posit a quid of tobacco in one of the 
great vases at the Tuileries when about 
to be presented to the Emperor, and the 
unsavory remembrances in which he 
was held among the diplomats at that 
Court in consequence.—Cosmopolitan. 


‘DANIEL PRATT AS A POET. 


Years ago, when the writer was a 
devil” in a printing office in Charles- 
town, harmless old Daniel Pratt, the great 
American traveler, used to call occasion- 
ally to talk politics with the printers. 
We could not then realize his greatness, 
although he often used to tell us of it. 
His shocking, bad, tall hat, as ;it loomed 
up over the cases on the other side of 
us, was a grand target for three-em quads 
and-slugs. It used to make Daniel mad 
when his hat was hit, and his ravings af- 
forded a great delight. One day he 
brought in an advertisement for a wife, 
to be printed in the paper, as he had be- 
come tired of living alone. It closed 
with these pathetic lines : / 

‘‘ T seek a lady for a wife 

. Who'll cheer my solitary life; 


Be you. lean, or be you fat, . 
Will you have me? Pratt.” 


_—Boston Advertiser. 


A POINT IN MANLINESS. 


Learn to be a man of your word. One 
of the most dishearteding of all things is 
to be associated in an undertaking with 
a person whose promise ts not to be de- 


| pended upon—and there are plenty of 


them in this wide world, people whose 
promise is as slender a tie as a spider’s 
web. Let your given word be as a hemp- 
en cord, a chain of wrought steel, that 
will bear the heaviest sort of strain. It 
wili go far to making a man out of you; 
and a real man is the noblest work of 
God—not a lump of moist putty, mould- 
ed and shaped by the last influence 


met with that was calculated to make an 


| called me so.” 


impression—but a man of forceful, en- 
ergized, self-reliant, and reliable char- 
acter.a positive quantity hat cap be 
calculated upon.—Standard. 


HOW TO BE NOBODY. 


It is easy to be nobody, and we wi 
tell you how to do it: 
ing-saloon to spend your leisure time. 
You need not drink much now; just a 
little beer, or some other drink. In the 
meantime play checkers, dominoes, or 
something else, to kill time, so that you 
may be sure not to read any useful 
books. If you read anything, let it be 
the dime novel of the day; thus, go on 
keeping your stomach full and your 
head empty, and yourself playing time- 
killing games, and in a few years. you 
will be nobody, unless you should be a 
drunkard, or a professional gambler, 
either of which is worse than nobody. 
There are any number of young men 
hanging about saloons just ready to grad- 
uate, and be nobodies.— Watchman. 


Proup oF His PatcH.—A poor boy 
was attending school one day with a 
large patch on one knee of his trourers, 
One of his schoolmates made fun of him 
for this,and called him ‘Old Patch.” 
“ Why don’t you fight him ?.” cried one 
of the boys; “I’d give it to him if he 
“Oh,” said the boy, 
‘‘you don’t suppose I am ashamed of 
my patch,do you? For my part, I’m 
thankful for a good mother to keep me 
out of rags. I’m proud of my patch 
for her sake.” This was noble. That 
boy had the courage that would make him 
successful in the struggles of life. We 
must have courage in our struggles if we 
hope to come right. | , 


- 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN.—The long 
mooted question as to the location of 
the Garden of Eden is, at last, settled 
beyond all cavil or controversy, and 
thus it occurred: A Sunday-school 
teacher, in attempting to explain the les- 
son of January goth, and, to keep their 
attention, asked her class if they knew 
where the Garden of Eden was. One 
little Miss held up her hand and said, 
know.” ‘Well, where is it ? ” asked 


“ But,” objected the teacher, ‘‘how do 
you prove that?” ‘* Because the Bible 
says the land of Nod was east of Eden, 
then, of course, Eden must be west of 
Nod.” Could anything be made plainer 


than that P—J. H. D. 


A Boy’s Locic.—One day the teach- 
er told her scholars it was wrong to chew 
tobacco, when a small boy, with quite an 
important air, replied that he had seen 
a fellow chew because his teeth ached. 
This seemed to please the school very 
much, and the teacher was at first puz- 
zled to know how to answer such a stun- 
ning argument. At last, she said to the 
bold boy, “Horace, if a girl should have 


what should she do?” Horace scratch- 


“She ought to have the tooth pulled.” 


“Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Would that every Christian 
would put that question to God with an 
open heart to hear the answer. It 
would not be long before the answer 
would come: “Arise, and go unto a 
certain place, and it will be shown thee 
what thou shalt do.” Orit may be that, 
withcut waiting, the Spirit will at once 
show you what to do. Only be sure that 
you are ready to do cheerfully and in- 
stantly the thing which God shows you 
todo. The main trouble is here—we 
are often unwilling to do what God 
shows us, even after we have asked him 
— Words and Weapons. : 


— 


mentator, anxious to know the secret of 
his great spiritual power, sat up one 
night in a room adjoining his study, de- 
termined to overlook his last prayer be- 
fore retiring. Ata late hour the vener- 
able scholar closed his Bible and laid 


| aside his manuscripts, and then, without 


rising from his study-chair, he bowed his 
head over the closed Bible, and said 
these words: ‘“Good-night, dear Lord 
God and Jesus, thou knowest that we are 
on the same old terms.” Then he kiss- 
ed the blessed Book, and laid himself 
down to sleep on a couch. | 


Archdeacon Farrar, in one of his 
total abstinence arguments, says: “Cruik- 
shank, the artist, offered £100 for proof 
of a violent crime committed by a total 
abstainer, and the money remains un- 
claimed to this day. I offer as much 
for proof of any one case—either in the 
Church, or out. of it—where drunken- 
ness has been cured without total absti- 
nence. In the present shaky circum- 
stances, the only safe way of drinking— 
as an Irishman puts it—is to ‘leave off 
before you begin.’ ” 


It has been loudly proclaimed that Scot- 
land is in the midst of a movement that 


for rationalism as it once was for evan- 
gelical steadfastness and fervor. We 
could look with equanimity upon the 
diminished sway of the Westminster 
symbols, if there was not a probability 
that the authority of the Bible would. be 
also discarded. The prospect is not all 
dark, but it is well, here as well as there, 
for evangelical believers to cultivate 
steadfastness of faith.—- Watchman. 


recreation and dissipation. The one re- 
creates our powers and fits us for service, 
the other wastes our powers and hinders 


: us from service. 


Go to the drink- 


the teacher. ‘* West of the land of Nod.”’ | 


the toothache and want to chew tobacco, | 


ed his head, and then said, resolutely, | 


A student of Bengle, the great com- | 


threatens to make the Kirk as famous] 


There is a great difference between | f 


 Cuteura. 
A Positive Cure 
a , for every form of 
a Skin and Blood 
Z =Disease— 
=- from 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


‘QKIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 

relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
a real Skin Beautifier, anda single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unir- 
ritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure. 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruri- 
tus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of tort- 
uring, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseas- 
es of the skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when phys- 
icians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

4a Send for to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


at AMPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
“GOAL! 


Per Ton. $8.50 Per Ton. 


John Henderson, Jt, 


130 Srarer, - Oor. Mason. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Oo” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of | 
Manila Rope, (21! sizes) 
 Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etec. 


Tupps & Co., 


No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


Go" Factory at THE PoTRERO. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOE, STRAW and 
| BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


LL’S POULTRY SEASON- 
ING. 


AGENTS FOR BE 


Sansome 8t., Pp. Wells, Fargo & Oo.’s Express, 
one door from Bank of California, 
3 San Francisco, Cal. 
ae HOTEL is in the very center of the 
I. business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 


Free coach to and from the Hotel. ‘ 
MONT GOMERY BROS , Props. 


PALACE 


Warm Salt Water Baths, 


ILBERT STREET, just west of Powell St. 
and Montgomery Av. Large Swimming 
Tank ; Tub Baths. ater pumped from the 
Bay only at high tide, and changed daily. 
Everything new, clean and well ordered. Ba 
25 cents. Five Tickets for $1.00. 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Sixth Street. 


istablished in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Board and’ room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 

BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 

| BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
3 LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen Constantly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
C , and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 
C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 
P-d31 - Opposite the Ocoidental. 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


| California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 


D. J. STaPLEs, President. 
. ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. Assistant Secretary. 


mm 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. - 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 

HENRY L. DODGE............ ... President 
J. Li. Ne Vice-President 


DrrEcToRsS—H L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRANCISCO OAL. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANOISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goots. 


_ Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 
64! Sacramento Street, 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


Oorner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 


Embalming and Preparing Bodies for 
Shipment Made a Spe- 
cialty. 


SEARBY, 
and P harmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 
BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 

+ for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 


valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, 8 similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


OPIUM Habie Cured in 10 
we Dr. J. Stephens. Lebanon. 


IN SURAN CE COMPANY 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


Throat Atomizers, hot-water and ice bags, in- | 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE PERFECT DEATH. 


Where shall we learn to die? 

Go, gaze with steadfast eye 

On dark Gethsemane, 

Or darker Calvary, 

Where, thro’ each lingering hour, 
The Lord of grace and power, 

Most lowly and most High, 

Has taught the Christian how to die. 


When in the olive shade 
His long last prayer he prayed; 
When, on the cross, to heaven | 
His parting spirit was given, 
He showed that to fulfill 

. The Father’s gracious will, 

_ Not asking how or why, 
Alone prepares the soul to die. 


No word of angry strife, 

No anxious cry for life, 

By scoff and torture torn, 

He speaks not scorn for scorn; 
Calmly forgiving those 

Who deem themselves his foes, 
In silent majesty 

He points the way in peace to die. 


Delighted to the last 

In memories of the past, 

Glad at the parting meal 

In lowly task to kneel, 

Still yearning to the end 

For mother and for friend, 

His great humility 

Loves in such acts of love to die. 


Beyond his depth of woes 

A wider thought arose; 

Along his path of gloom 

Thought for his country’s doom, 
Athwart all pains and grief, 
Thought for the contrite thief— 
The far-stretched sympathy 

Lives on, when all beside shall die. 


Bereft, but not alone, 

The world is still his own; 

The realm of deathless truth 

Still breathes immortal youth; 
Sure, though in shudd’ring dread 
That all is finished, 

With purpose fixed on high, 

The friend of all mankind must die. 


Oh, by those weary hours 

Of slowly ebbing powers, 

By those deep lessons heard 

In each expiring word; 

By that unfailing love 

Lifting the soul above, 

When our last end is nigh, 

Oh, teach us, Lord, with thee to die! 


— Dean Sianley, in Macmiillan’s Magazine. 


A BIBLE-CLASS FOR YOUNG WORK: 
INGMEN. 


_BY MARGARET MEREDITH. 


Young workingmen are Considered 
hard to get into Sunday-school, and com- 
paratively few are found there. Boys 
grow ‘too old” for Sunday-school, and 
like to assert their manhood by leaving 
it. ‘That may be chiefly because their 
school has no class of grown men. But, 


after they have made that assertion of | 


their rights, and being grown up is an 
established fact and an old story, they 
are often quite willing to come to a 
men’s Bible-class. 

I speak from experience. I admit 
that my. class was hard to get started. 
I sat in my seat every Sunday for two or 
three months, waiting for promised 
scholars who did not come. And gener- 
ally I did not even get positive promises, 
only conditional ones—‘“if the other 
boys come.” The difficulty was to find 
some one willing to endure the ordeal of 
being the first and only scholar. At 
last one young man appeared. He was 
almost a stranger to me, asked by one 
of the others who dared not make the 

venture himself; and he turned the Sun- 
day-schoo) door-knob three Sundays, and 
ran away, before he finally—after the 
service was over, and I was gathering 
up the books—actually came in and 
talked awhile. After that chat he felt at 
home, and has been coming now for 
more than two years with amazing regu- 
larity. The next Sunday another came, 
and then more and more. They were 
not, in the main, the ones I had tried to 
get ; they brought each other. I had to 
be introduced to half of them, and some- 
times had never even heard their names. 
I had not aspired to married scholars ; 
but arrival number two was the head of 
a family of five, and has been bringing 
his children to school with him ever 
since. Now, of course, there are other 
married ones. 

My class changes. Some leave town ; 
some drop off from the class altogether, 
or for months at a time, and only a few 
come regularly. On beautiful summer 
Sundays the attendance may be extreme- 
ly slim. Some get into such work that 
they really cannot attend ; but, through 
most of these changes, some hold is re- 
tained upon them, giving easy access to 
their homes, and often securing their 
thorough friendship. What more could 
one ask as an opportunity for usefulness ? 

Try this in your Sunday-school, ask 
your neighbor’s coachman where he 
spends his Sunday afternoon ; ask some 
poor fellow, to whom you have been 
kind, to come as a personal favor to 
you, and to bring somebody else as 
another personal favor to you. Geta 
class started almost any way, and, once 
started, I believe it will go on. I used 
to long during those months of waiting 
to try the plan of the earlier missionaries 
to China, pay some one to come—so 
sure was I that others would come when 
once they could be sure that they would 
not be alone—pioneers in a doubtful 
cause. I think there has not been one 
afternoon since that first shy young fel- 
low succeeded in getting into the room 
when I have had no scholars ; and that 
could hardly be said of any other class 
in the school. 

Difficulties have arisen ; troublesome, 
uncongenial members have endangered 
the peace of the class ; some have stayed 
away because others came ; ; some have 
come who were too old and some who 
were too young—so that now we have 
two or three classes instead of the one. 


-Sunday-school. 


going and thoughtful, and a few have 


‘| this might prove a very attractive plan. 


} home on Sundays; nor is this strange 


j could not have cost, originally, more 


so ill behaved had as well not come to 
But, through all this, 
the class has lived and prospered ; some 
of its members have grown more church- 


gone much beyond that. 

I know I wear rose-colored glasses. 
Various disappointing failures continually 
appeared ; but the most misanthropic 
could see successes, and recognize that 
some failures have been lived past and 
changéd into success. 

You will very likely say: ‘ But ours 
is not a mission-school, and those of 
whom you speak cannot dress well 
enough to be willing to come with us,” 
If your town is like ours you will find 
yourself very much mistaken. Young 
Americans earning wages do dress well 
enough on Sundays, in my experience. 
The married men cannot do quite the 
Same, but it is not necessary that they 
should ; their comrades in the class do 
not expect it of them ; and, if one’s own 
set upholds one, you know, the criticism 
of other people in other parts of the 
room is not much feared. 

A morning Sunday-school does not 
suit tired workingmen ; but one of which 
I know obviated that ‘difficulty by insti- 
tuting a men’s Bible-class as a separate 
thing in the afternoon. With care taken 
to secure plenty of music and singing, 


One beauty of having such a class as 
mine is that the worse the weather the 
better the attendance. ‘The grown boys 
seem to find it intolerable to stay at 


when you picture to yourself a poor 
man’s house, with old and young and 
crawling babies all crowding together ; 
and the streets are not comfortable when 
it is rainy, snowy, cold, or even very 
muddy. On such days my scholars 
gather in long before the time, and often 
stay long after and sing, it being our or- 
ganist’s regular custom to stay and play 
as much as they wish. ‘Thus the great 
temptations of their Sunday are for 
hours,exchanged for religious influences ; 
and a friendly, familiar feeling toward 
the church grows, which brings them 
more and more within its influence. 
Try it.—Sunday-School World. 


HOME HYGIENE. 


There is a feature of juvenile temper- 
ance instruction, to which I would like 
to call the attention of every mother in 
the land, as she must be the teacher in 
this line of the work. I allude to the 
preparation of food for our tables—not 
the use of brandies and wines in our 
pickles and pies, but the use of other 
Stimulants, such as pepper, mustard, 
salt, etc., in large quantities, and spices. 
These create an appetite for other and 
stronger stimulants, till, finally, no relish 
is found in plain, healthy food and 
drinks ; the temptation to indulge in 
something stronger will grow and grow, 
till the person, ignorant of the cause, 
perhaps, and innocent of all evil intent, 
is led to indulge in alcoholic beverages. 
It is the duty of every house mother to 
inform herself in hygienic science, and 
instruct her family, convincing them of 
the propriety of her course ; then supply 
them with good, wholesome, nutritious 
diet. If we could but be brought to 
see the importance, as well as to feel the 
pleasure, of good health, we certainly 
would pay more attention to the means 
of bringing it about, and retaining it. I 
will quote from an address of Mrs. A. 
E.. Bovee, read at a monthly meeting of 
the department of hygiene of the W. C. 
T. U., Washington, D. C.: ‘*It is wom- 
an’s duty to be well, not only that she 
may be the ministering angel of her 
household, but that her influence may 
be felt in ever-widening circles, until she 
takes her place alongside of man in all 
that pertains to the well-being of the 
race. ‘A corrupt tree cannot bring 
‘forth good fruit’; and, if she be weak 
and feeble in body, her offspring will, as 
a general rule, be the same; and it is 
here that wonian controls largely the 
destiny of the nation.” We all know 
the depressing influence of invalidism, 
and the brightening effect «of robust 
health; and, knowing these, should we 
not endeavor religiously to shun the one 
and attract the other?—Elizabeth H. 
Coale. 


One of our readers asks us: ‘Which 
is the best Bible?” We presume, of 
course, he meant as between the various 
styles and makes, as to the printer’s and 
binder’s work. We have answered, pri- 
vately, his question. There is, however, 
another answer, which we make to all: 
That is the best Bible which is the most 
carefully and prayerfully read and con- 
sulted as to what the will and purpose 
of God is concerning us. I have in my 
mind a little Bible, owned by a child of 
God, poor in this world’s goods, which 


than a dollar, which, in our judgment, is 
a better Bible, by far, than the most ex- 
pensive ‘‘Baxter” or ‘‘Oxford” ever pub- 
lished, because it is a Bible, every chap- 
ter and verse of which has been studied 
over and over again, in company with 
the Holy Ghost, who has cast his illu- 
minations throughout all its chapters. 
Whatever Bible we have, let us see to it 
that it is a “good one,” in this best sense. 
The goodness of the Bible is not in its 


God says to us out of it.— Words and 
Weapons. 


BLoop MoNEyY Long 
Island Baptist Association has refused 
its share of the excise fund for the 
Baptist Home. It was argued that the 
money, being derived from the liquor 


and orphans, and should not be receiv- 


Strict critics have said that grown men 


ed to appreciate the beautiful. 


type, paper and binding, but in what |. 


traffic, was “rusted by tears of widows. 


THE UGLY BOX. 
One cold day I was riding in a Phil- 
adelphia street-car, when a young Ger- 
man, carrying an ugly green box, board- 
ed the car. The box had iron bands 
around it, and the paint was worn off in 
places. It was a big, ugly, old box. 


do not think it ever had been pretty. 
The young man placed it on the floor at 
his feet, and, taking a key from his 
pocket, unlocked the box. I watched 
him lift the lid, then take up some pa- 
per that was spread over something in- 
side—and what do you think was there? 
Flowers—most beautiful flowers! Their 
perfume filled the car. Every one look- 
ed at them and inhaled their sweetness. 


chilly as I watched the young florist sort 
the beautiful buds and flowers, and lay 
them in great bunches on the lid of the 
box. Then I said to myself: 
florist has the key to that ugly box; that 
is why he can bring out of it all that 
beauty and sweetness.” I thought, too, 
that the human heart is like that ugly 
box. It has nothing in itself beautiful ; 
but, if it is given to God, and he is al- 
lowed to keep the key, he will fill it with 
all that is sweet and lovely, as the florist 
filled the ugly box with flowers. Then, 
every time God’s key unlocks that heart, 
and God lifts the lid, such beauty and 
sweetness of gentle words and loving 
deeds will come out of it as will delight, 
comfort and cheer all within their reach. 
—Lucy A. Spottswood. 


That minister has learned one of the 
main secrets of pulpit power who makes 
it his study to be a faithful interpreter 
of God’s written Word. It is not the 
successful essayist or original moral phil- 

osopher, but the man skillful in applying 
the actual lessons inscribed in the in- 
spired Scriptures, who wears, and whose 
sentences carry weight. Men bow the 
will before an evident ‘Thus saith the 
I.ord ”; and the old Gospel is ever new 
in proportion to the fidelity with which 
it is portrayed ; for it can not be exhaust- 
ed, new lessons and new phases being 
continually disclosed. Let him who 
would preach with authority and with re- 
sults, therefore, seek skill in interpreting 
rather than inventing, for God will not 
let his word return to him void, but will 
cause it to accomplish its destined pur- 
pose.— Moravian. 


GREAT ART PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons are the 
greatest art publishers in the world. Their 
largest house is in London, but they have 
others almost equally extensive in Berlin, 
Paris, Leipzig and New York. Their head- 
quarters in New York are in charge of Mr. 
Samuel Gabriel, at No. 298 Broadway, where 
the firm’s latest productions can be viewed. 


tions of the most noted works of all the 
modern masters is worth going far to see. 
Their factories at Leipzig employ an army 
of more than three hundred experienced de- 
signers, lithographers and transferers. Be- 
sides this, they have their own paper and 
cardboard mills, where are prepared the ma- 
terials for their art printing, Altogether, 
the firm employs more than one thousand 
people in their printing, cutting, embellish- 
ing, finishing, packing and shipping depart- 
ments. They send their publications all 
over the world. These consist of large and 
handsome oleographs for framing purposes, 
artistic studies for painting and drawing, 
circular and shell plaques, wall pockets, etc., 
for wall, mantel and cabinet decoration; 
Christmas and New Year cards, and a thou- 
sand and one artistic notions designed to 
beautify the homes of those who have learn- 
They may 
truly claim to have done more to render art 
popular than any other publishers in the 
world. They have reproduced and sold at 
popular prices all the paintings in the world- 
famous Berlin gallery, and’ the works of 
some of the eminent foreign and American 
artists. In Christmas and New Year cards 
alone Messrs. Tuck & Sons annually print 
more than 2,000 designs. Among their lat- 
est novelties is an exquisite line of porcelain 
studies of superior quality and thickness, 
and beveled, and each inclosed in a wooden 
safety box, guarding it against risk of break- 
age in transmission through the mail. All 
the designs are by well-known artists, and 
the best that has been thus far brought out 
is the portrait of Mrs. President Cleveland, 
generally acknowledged to be the best picture 
of her extant.— NV. Y. World. 


Harper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HABPER’Ss WEEKLY has a well-established 

lace as the leading illustrated newspaper in 
Lecahlad. The fairness of its editorial com- 
ments on current politics has earned for it the 
respect and confidence of all impartial readers, 
and the variety and excellence of its literary 
contents, which include serial and short sto- 
ries by the best and most popular writers, fit 
it for the perusal of people of the widest range 
of tastes and pursuits. Supplements are fre- 
quently provided, and no expense is spared to 
bring the highest order of artistic ability to 
bear upon the illustration of the changeful 
phases of home and foreign history. In all oe 
features HaRPER’s WEEKLY is admirably ada 
ed to be a welcome guest in every househo A. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year : 
HARPER’S WEEKLY................ . $ 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR............ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ay 200 


Postage free. to all subscribers in the United 
‘States, Oanada or Mexico. 


The volumes of the 9 WEEKLY begin with the 
first number for January each year. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
begin with the number current at time of re- 
ceipt of order. 


Bound volumes of Harprr’s WEEKLY, for 
three years back, in neat cloth binding, will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, or by express, free of 
expense ( provided the the freight does not exceed 
| $1 per volume) for $7 per volume, Cloth Cases 
for each volume, le for will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each. 

Remittances should be made by Postofiice 
or Draft, to avoid chanceof loss. 
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religious societies.” 


There was nothing pretty about it. I] 


I forgot that the morning was cold and | 


The collection there displayed of reproduc- | 


| cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
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A Remarkable Volume. 
400,000 Subscribers. 


Eminent Author 
Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will appear from the following 
Eminent Authors of Great Britain and the United States: : 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Professor Tyndall, 
Gen. George Crook, U.S.A., 
Archdeacon Farrar, 


Gen. Lord Wolseley, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Louisa M. Alcott, — 


And One Hundred other Well-known and Popular Writers. 7 : 


Stories 


< ‘WILL BE GIVEN IN 1888, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND BY FAVORITE AUTHORS, INCLUDING 
SZ 
es J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, 
i AND OTHERS. ALSO, 


200 Short Stories; Tales Adventure; 


lilustrated Articles of Travel; Sketches of Emineht Men; = § & 
Historical and Scientific Articles; Bright Sayings; — 


1000 Short Articles; Anecdotes: Sketches § 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, will be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing the 
size of the paper almost one-half, giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice patie and illustra- 
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Now is the time to study the | 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


coment Napping. Lewis. 30c, $3 per doz, 
Christmas Gift. Rosabel. 25c, $2.40 per doz. 
King Winter. Emerson. 30c, $8 per doz. 
Wiessage of Christmas. Towne. 306, »$3 doz. 
Christmas Service, Birthday of Our Lord, 
8c, 72c per doz. 

Cantatas for Adult Classes and Choral So- 
cieties: 

Christmas. Gutterson. 
Christmas Eve. Gade. 
Christus. Mendelssohn. 
Ghrist the Lord. Williams. 80c, $7.20 doz. 
Christoforus. Rheinberger. $1, $9 per doz. 
Flight into Beyrt. Berlioz. 38c, $8.¢ 60 doz. 
Flight ot the ly Family. Bruch. 30e, 
$2.76 per doz, 

_ Also Cantatas for any time in the winter: 
Holy City. Gaul. $1, $9 per doz. 
Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick. 80c,$7.20 doz. 
Rebecca. Hodges. 65c, $6 per doz. 

Ruth and Boaz. Andrews. 650, $6 doz. 
The last three may be given with scenery. 
Send for lists and descriptions, 


sg Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Dirson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE 


E JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ i 
HE AMERICAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the AMERIOAN MOVEMENT, treating 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 


80c, $7.20 per doz. 
35c, $3.12 per doz, 
40c, $8.60 per doz. 


nomic and political phases of the IMMIGRATION 
QuESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wigginton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 

TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


Address THE AMERICAN, | 
415 Montgomery St.; San Prancisco. 
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CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS | 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, ComPretal Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings, 


Church and Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlesand 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
— Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
(9 Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


NATIBELLFOUNDRYCO 


'BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


(20 Front St., San Francisco 


CINCINNAT\ ON 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Bell Foundry 


inest Crade of Bells, 
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FAIRBANKS — HUTCHINSON 


MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


John G. Whittier will celebrate his 
eightieth birthday on the 17th of next 
month. 

_ Frost and thin ice on the night of 
November 2oth put an end to yellow 
fever in Florida. 


Letter postage to Mexico is now two 
cents, instead of five cents. Packages of 
dutiable articles can be carried through 
by mail. 

The mother of General Lew Wallace 
was a prominent figure at the State 
prohibition camp-meeting at Oakland, 
Ill., where she addressed an audience of 
15,000 people. 

The American watch trade was never 
so large as at the present time. All the 
factories are behind orders, with the 
prospect before them of the largest holli- 
day demand ever known. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, President of 
the National W. C. T. U., has been 
elected lay delegate by the Rock River 
Conference to the coming General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Despotism may govern - without 
faith,” said DeTocqueville, ‘but liberty 
cannot.” Mirabeau, the eloquent orator 
of the French Revolution, said, *‘ God is 
as necessary as liberty to the French 
people.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia rejoices in the rais- 
ing of the $200,000 debt remaining on 
their building. This relieves the Asso- 
ciation of a great burden, and releases 
a large part of its income to be expended 
in direct work for the welfare of young 
men. 


A clock has been invented, and is 
coming into use in Europe, which is 
warranted by its manufacturer to run 
for five years without either winding or 
regulation. The Belgian government 
placed one in a railway station in 1881, 


sealed with the government seal and it. 


has keep perfect time ever since. 


It has been discovered by the Grand 
Jury of the United States court in Ari- 
zona that organized cattle thieves have 
been stealing cattle from the Indians on 
the San Carlos reservation during the 
past year. Several prominent citizens 
are implicated. Much of the Indian 
trouble is said to be due to cattle stealing. 


Rev. C. W. Kilbon, of the Zulu Mis- 
sion, has been in this country some two 
years, preparing a hymn and tune book 
in the native language, which is now 
ready for shipment. It includes about 
250 hymns, and, owing to the peculiarity 
of the language, both hymns and tunes 
have had to be largely reconstructed. 


The Presbyterian Church has twelve 
theological seminaries, which had last 
year 705 students against 499 ten years 
ago, and 437 in 1870. Princeton leads 
with 161 ; then comes Union with 134, 
and McCormick with 113; Allegheny 
is next with 68. The total of graduates 
last year was 195—57 from Princeton 
and 50 from Union. 

A school of art and_ design is soon to 
be established at Halifax, N. S. One- 
half of the $6,000 subscribed for the 


purpose has been collected; the city 


council will contribute $3,000 more 
when the school is in running order, and 
the provincial government has promised 
$800. Four of the eleven comprising 
the board of directors are ladies. 


One hundred years ago, the 2oth of 
January next, the first colored Baptist 
Church was organized in Georgia. The 


centennial celebration will not take place 


until next June, so that the weather will 
permit holding a great open-air meeting 
in Savannah. The work of the century 
has resulted in 1,400 colored Baptist 
churches, 500 ministers, 2,000 licenti- 
ates, and 160,000 members. 


The Christian Evidence Society of 
London svggests the formation, during 
the coming winter, of classes for the 
study of the evidences of Christianity, in 
order to meet the spirit of inquiry that 
exists almost everywhere. The Society 
holds examinations in April, and a 


- scheme of study will be supplied on ap- 


plication at 13 Buckingham street, 
Strand, W. C. 

Ninety-two of the one hundred and 
sixty-seven towns in Connecticut voted 
‘‘ No license ” at the October election ; 
seventy-two voted in favor of license. 
The situation is practically unchanged 
from last year, when ninety-three towns 
voted against license, and seventy-four 
were for licensing the liquor trade. In 
the cities, especially in Hartford, there 
was a large increase in the no-license 
vote. 

The verdict of the vote for constitu- 
tional prohibition of the liquor traffic in 
Dakota, this month, was decidedly in 
favor of prohibition. ‘The vote was by 
counties, and of the sixty-eight, sixty-two 
are against the traffic by majorities of 
from 50 to 600 votes. Only six coun- 
ties are for license. The vote on divid- 
ing the Territory also received the great 
majority of 15,000. 

The tower which is being erected by 
the Russians on the highest point of the 
Mount of Olives is already several stories 
high, and but one more is to be added. 
It is to be so high that both the Mediter- 
ranean and Dead Sea may be seen from 
the top. A number of bells will be 
placed in the tower. In digging the 
foundation seven Christian graves were 


found together, with an inscription in 
Greek, in which the word “Stephanus” 
could be deciphered. 


The last 
Sparks shows that in the last two years 
and a half the General Land Office has 
recovered from public thieves more acres 
of land than there are in the State of 
New York. The report says that “men 
of intelligence and high standing in the 
community, in many instances million- 
aires, were the leaders in these unlawful 
transactions. Over 5,000 cases have 
been discovered where either perjury or 
subornation of perjury was committed.” 


The Boston directory shows that there 
is a generous supply of Beans in that 
city. Among other queer names the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: One Egge, 
eight .Pyes, a number of Onions, one 
Crumb, three Bones, and Salt and Jelly. 
Seven Beers are found, and Coffee, Milk 
and Teas. There are one Chicken, 
three Goslings and a Hawk. Boston 
also has a pair of Stockings, one Sock, 
one Cravatt, a pair of Mittens and four 
Collars. Three Hats and one Wig com- 
plete the outfit. 


About fifteen hundred French pil- 
grims who arrived in Rome October 
16th were on the following Sunday for- 
mally received by Pope Leo XIII. 
After offering, through their leader, their 
congratulations to His Holiness on his 
approaching jubilee, the Pope addressed 
them in a speech which dealt with the 
industrial question, and while insisting 
that governments should make the mate- 
rial interests of the working people their 
care, he urged his listeners to turn a deaf 
ear to revolutionary incitements. 


Charles Dickens, Jr., son of the great 
novelist, has arrived in this country. 
It is his purpose to make a six months’ 
tour through the United States, giving 
readings from his father’s works in the 
principal cities. Mr. Dickens was born 
in 1837. After graduating from college 
he entered mercantile life. Afterward 
he went to China, and upon returning 
became connected with his father’s mag- 
azine, All the Year Round. Mr. Dick- 
ens is now editor of that periodical. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Dick- 
ens. 
Of our 61,700,000 people seventy per 
cent. belong to families of which one or 
more persons are members of evangelli- 
cal churches—4'4 million Methodists ; 
334 million Baptists ; 1 million Presby- 
terians, etc. Seventy per cent. of our 
people are native whites, and twelve per 
cent. more are native blacks. Eighty 
per cent of our people live in rural dis- 
tricts. The foreign-born are only about 
seventeen per cent, including Chinese as 
well as Europeans, some of whom are 
excellent Christians. 


A POEM OF WELCOME. 


[Poem read at the reception tendered to 
Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., and his wife, by 
the Congregational society of Dubuque, Ia., 
(of which he was the first, and for twenty- 
two years, pastor), October 18th, it being 
also the forty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. ] 


As some outgoing trav’ler scans the fringing 
shore, 
The sweep of rounded cliffs, the blue sky’s 
maze, and far 


The tint of inland fields, and cries, ‘ ‘Alas! | 


no more 
I see you, my sweet land, soft shining like 
& star; 


Wherefore I would keep your well-belov’d 


face 
Ever before my eyes, amid the lessening 


space, 
Ere yet my ship spreads sail, and other 
lands lie dim 
Where speeds my prow across the ocean’s 
misty rim”— 


So you, perhaps, dear Ones, would backward, 
longing, gaze, 
Marking the old familiar paths, the boughs 
of spring, 
The glint of blue-birds in the hedge, the 
verdurous ways 3 
Made sweet with morning’s myriad, happy 
murmuring, 
~~ promise of the land, the fair, fair 
and, 
The shadowy land of youth, and cry: ‘‘Fain 
would we stand 
Descrying fields and cliffs and skies that 
arch the shore 
Whence once we sped away, whereto we 
come no more, 


““Because to other realms our prows are 
surely set, 
And youth’s clear, murmurous strains we 
shall not hear 
Under green trees—o’er whom, indeed, the 
spray breaks wet 
When ocean’s monotone dies sadly on the 


ear, 
As on its bosom wide we take the glittering 
path 
The sunshine spreads; or front the bursting 
tempest’s wrath. 
So at the last we would behold, sweet as of 


yore, 
Our youth, that was so glad—fair youth, 
~ that comes no more!” | 


O wedded twain, that stepped forth hand in 
hand, when low | 
The torch of autumn burned within the 


forests wide 
One happy morn, two score and five brief 
ears ago! 
And Faith and Charity and Love went by 
your side. 
Together walked ye ever, fronting, smiting 
Wrong; | 
Not blameful overmuch, nor rash, yet firm 
and strong 
In all good deeds; together laying broad and 
straight, 
In man’s best, truest good, the shaping of a 
State. | > 


O friend on whom some tender eyes are 
turned this night, 
Brimmed with unspoken love, recalling a 


dead day 
When o’er a darkened soul you lifted the 
calm light 
Of God’s great comforting; O friend who 
laid away 7 
Our dead; whose lips blessed bride and babe; 
who sowed in pain 


And care, unseeing, oft, the waving ripened 
grain— 
What shall we say? O burden-bearer, in the 


God saw! Seed-time and aftermath! Are 
not both sweet? 
Apa Lanewo COLLIER. 


Dubuque, Ia., Oct. 18, 1887. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, DEC. 11. 
- MATT. 18: 24-80. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


end of the world, and the reapers are the 
angels.” (Matt. xili: 39.) | 

In this lesson, as in the last, we have 
the benefit of Christ’s own explanation. 
This was given in few words, and con- 


by thought and application. | 
Christ brought the gospel to the world, 
and Christians are the fruit which it 


| brings forth. The devil brought falsehood 


into the world, and those who receive 
and follow it are the children of the evil 
one. If any persons object to this state- 
ment on the ground that God would not 
allow his truth to be offset by the false- 
hoods of any being, we have only to 
point to the fact—falsehoods have come, 
and people are led to ruin by them. If 
any persons know any better explanation 
of this fact than that which the Holy 
Scriptures give, the world has not yet 
had the benefit of their knowledge. 

This parable recognizes the fact that, 
while Christians and those who are not 
so, resemble each other in many respects, 
there is still a wide difference between 
them. The tares resembled the wheat. 
There is a kind of grass that often grows 
among wheat that has, to a casual observ- 
er, the same leaf, straw and head, but no 
grain. Farmers call it ‘‘ cheat,” because 
it gives all the promise of harvest without 
the fulfillment. So there are theories, 
systems, societies, with forms of worship 
and religious rites, in which Christ has no 
place except, perhaps, as a fellow-wor- 
shiper. They have the stalk without the 
wheat, the body without the life. Even 
Christians are sometimes led astray by 
these teachings. 
they find among them much that is very 
good, although they miss some truths 
that they hold precious. The consistent 
Christian will avoid all these. Tares do 
resemble wheat for a time, but the har- 
vest day is coming, in which the reality 
and not the ‘mere resemblance will be 
sought. 

In looking at the amount of sin in the 
world, it is common to ask why God 
does not interfere in some way more de- 
cisive than the presentation of better mo- 
tives, and why the author of falsehood is 
not crushed by the omnipotent hand. 
Christ foresaw these questions, and intro- 
duced those who asked them into his 
parable as the servants who asked, ‘Wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them 
up?” This gave him opportunity to re- 
mind all such that the .intimate relations 
between the good and the evil make it 
impossible, without great trouble and 
wrong, thus to anticipate the day of 
judgment. Praying wives are sometimes 


instinct of parental love has caused chil- 
dren to be provided with things needful 
for the body, while a Heavenly Father 
gave them spiritual blessings that their 
earthly parents rejected. 

And then, if it were possible, in some 
way unknown to us, to put mankind in 
such a position that they could not sin, 
the same plan would make all virtuous 
acts impossible. By such a plan the 
tares and the wheat would be alike worth- 
less. We see inthis the wisdom of the 
words, “‘ Let both grow together until the 
harvest.” 

We have noticed the resemblance be- 
tween the sinner and the tares. There 
is one point of contrast that also shows 
the propriety of the delay which Christ 
advocates. The tares will remain worth- 
less until the last. They can never pro- 
duce wheat ; but, by the mercy and the 
grace of God, the children of the evil 
one may become children of the king- 
dom. God is more patient and more 
merciful than man. In our hasty zeal to 
purify the world, if that work were left to | 
us, we might give over as tares to the 
flames some children who, changed by 
divine power, would, in time, far exceed 
our usefulness in Christian work; and 
older sinners, looking for pardon and 
hope, would have small chance of finding 
these if we, and not God, were at the 
head of affairs. There is both wisdom 
and grace in the plan, to ‘let both grow 
together until the harvest.” 

This lesson also throws light upon 
many of the dark problems of life. The 
trials that good men have sometimes had 
to endure, the prosperity of some wicked 
men, the unequal distribution of earthly 
blessings—all these things, too plain and 
too common to be. overlooked, have 
troubled many other minds than that of 
the author of the seventy-third psalm. A 
day is coming when these unequal things 
will be made equal. The tares and the 


God waits to give opportunity for that 
mysterious change which he has not 
made possible in the fields of grain, but 
which, through the wonders of redemp- 
tion, can change the children of the evil 
one into the children of the kingdom. 


This lesson, on account of the forbear- 
ance and patience of God, gives no en- 
courdgement for delay in beginning the 
Christian life. ‘Shall we continue in 
sin that grace may abound? God for- 
bid!” Because this grace is precious 
and abundant, we may not, therefore, 
trample it under foot, and trust that we 
shall find it when we need it. By so do- 
ing we shall not. dim the brightness of 
the grace, nor diminish its abundance, 
but shall surely darken the heart and di- 
minish the probability that it will ever 
apply to the only power that can change 
its allegiance from the kingdom of dark- 


The lesson presents the strongest mo- 
tives for immediate attention to the wel- 
fare of the soul. 


ness to the kingdom of light. 


Golden Text—‘‘The harvest is the | 


stitutes an outline which we are to fill up | 


They assure us that | 


| 


cared for by ungodly husbands, and the | 


wheat will not always grow together. | 


| How dearit costeth not to follow Christ! | 


Publishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter, . 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


TO OFFICE MEN. 


The Cutler desks, of various woods, and 
all sizes, which are seen in the salesrooms of 
the California Furniture Company, Nos. 220 
to 226 Bush street, have been reduced still 
further in the price asked for them. 


A PARTY OF HARVARD STUDENTS 


Visited Cape Cod last summer to study the 
natural history of the coast. Their amus- 
ing experiences have been described by one 
of their number for the Youth’s Companion, 
which will publish the article in its coming 


volume. — 


NEW SHAPES AND SHADES. 
For elaborate parlor sets, in odd shapes 


and shades, and new material for upholster- | 


ing, you must go to the warerooms of the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. | 


Don’t suffer cold to accumulate on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. 
symptoms of pulmonary irritation with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 
achieve an easy victory. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


A more complete outfit cannot be purchas- 
ed at any one house in the United States 
than can be secured by sending to Smith’s 
Cash Store, 115 and 117 Clay street, San 
Francisco, Cal., and the prices there are so 
reasonable and the service so prompt that 
their trade is increasing every month. If 
you have not had their fall catalogue, write 
for one. | 


Have you seen those beautiful hanging 
hat-racks and trees, with settees to go with 
them, that have lately been placed in the 
salesrooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street? They 
are wonderfully effective, and should be 
viewed by all. 


_ A young English lady wishes a pcsition 
as governess, to take full charge of one or 
two young children, or lady’s companion; 
best of references from those who have em- 
ployed her. Address this office. 


Notice the advertisement of H. Le Baron 
Smith & Co., Tailors, in another column, 
and their discount of 15 per cent. to clergy- 
men. Who will take advantage of this offer 
to give the pastor a new suit for Christmas? 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE‘PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
| VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
Ov" Correspondence solicited. | 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco. 
W. H. 


Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


— 


Gentiemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNKS, 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, 


STOVES. 


HATS, 
VALISES, ETC. 


San Francisco. 


cone 75 ** 85 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 * 30 00 
COME 6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

Table Lamps. ..............0. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 10 00 
65-candle-power Burters...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & 
868 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


Tone, Touch, Workmanshipand Durability 
Wasuinetonw: 817 Market Space. 

and then act; they will find honorable 

sure for every industrious person. Either sex,young 

can do it as well as any one. Write to us at once for 


UNEQUALED IN 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
BaLTrmore: 22 and 24 Fast Baltimore Street. 
Nzew Yorx: 112 Fifth Avenue, 
RICHI REWARDED are those who réad this 
1 t that will not take them from 
their families, "The profits are large. and 
or old: capital not needed; we start you. Every- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
culars, which we mail free, Address 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Attack the first | 


SAFES! 


CAPS, | 


the Scriptures. 
Puiure ScHAFF. 


BIBLES 


‘PEARL TYPE 24mo. Size 5%x4% in. 


1980 French morocco, limp, round corner, gilt $1 25 
1981° French moroced, divinity circuit, round corner, gilt 1 50 
1982 French morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, with patent indexical edge........ - 180 
1983 Persian eeal, divinity circuit, leather lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge... 2 30 
1990 Persian morocco, divinity circuit, tipped and stitched, leather lined, silk sewed, 
round corners, red under gold edge... .. 3 00 
1995 Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, Bilt CAZe---00r...... 415 
| : Postage on above 12 cents. 
PEARL 16mo. Thin “India paper” edition, Size 4x5%x1 in. 
THE SMALLEST TEACHERS’ BIBLE IN THE WORLD. 
514x Persian seal, divinity circuit, silk sewed, round COrners. $3 25 
Postage on above 8 cents. 
| RUBY TYPE 16mo. Size 6%x6 in. 
2050 % French morocco, round corner, gilt edge. $2 00 
2051 French morocco, divinity circuit, round corner, gilt edge..........--.+-.-+---- ee 2 40 
2052 French morocco, divinity circuit, round cornors, with patent indexical edga.... .. 2 75 
2058 Persian seal, divinity circuit, leather lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge... 3 30 
2054 Persian morocco, divinity. circuit, tipped and stitched, leather lined, silk sewed, 
round corners, red under gold edge...........--- ce 3 75 
2060 . Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge.......... 4 80 
| Postage on above 16 cents. 
16mo. Thin “India paper’ edition. Size 4%x6%4x1 in. 
564x Persian seal, divinity circuit, silk sewed, round .... $4 50 
2076 Persian seal, limp, round corners, gilt roll, red under gold edge, 2 volumes, com- 
2077 Levant, ig round corners, gilt roll, red under gold edge, 2 volumes, -combina- ch 
2080 Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners,red under gold ecge 6 50 
2081 Genuine sea dog skin, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, red 
Postage on above 13 cents. 
sai MINION TYPE S8vo. Size 7%x5% in. 
2153 French morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edge......... Ore $3 30 
2152 French morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, with patent indexical edge---...... 3 70 
2154 Persian seal, divinity circuit, leather lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge.. 4 85 
2156 Persiau morocco, divinity circuit, tipped and stitched, leather lined, silk sewed, 
round corners, red under gold edge.... .... 5 00 
2166 Turkey, loose limp, round Corners, red and Gold 4 75 
9161 Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge.......... 5 85 
2159 Same as 2161, with the Apocrypha 8 30 
9164 Sea dog skin, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, red under 
<< Postage on above 25 cents. 
MINION S8vo. Thin ‘India paper’ edition. Size 5x7%x1 in. 
THE 8. S. SUPERINTENDENT'S EDITION. 
714x Persian seal, divinity circuit, silk sewed, round cormers.............-.-++--+.--...$ 6 90 
2145 Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, red undergoldedge 8 50 
2146 Levant, limp, round corners, gilt roll,red under gold edge, 2 vols.,combination style. 1: 00 
2149 Genuine sea dog skin, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, red 
2148 (Interleaved Edition.) Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round 
Postage on above 16 cents. 
BREVIER TYPE Svo. Size 8%x6%4. 
LARGEST TYPE TEACHERS’ BIBLES PUBLISHED. 
2188 Persian seal, divinity circuit. leagher lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge. .$ 7 50 
2187 Persian morocco, divinity circuit, tipped and stitched, leather lined, silk sewed, 
2184 Turkey, loose limp, round corners, red and gold edge...................0---0005. 7 25 
2188 Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, gilt edge.......... 10 25 
Postage on above 30 cents. a 
NONPAREIL Svo, with Wide Margin. Size 8x6 in. 
PRINTED ON SIZED PAPER FOR PEN AND INK NOTES. 
2808 Levant, divinity circuit, calf lined, gilt edge (postage 30 cents extra)............. $12 00 


VARIGRUM TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Containing, in addition to the matter of Teachers’ Bibles, various renderings and readings 
of the Text by the leading scholars of the world. | 

‘‘This is by far the most scholarly and complete Bible for teachers and English students of 
* * * No Bible student will regret the purchase of this book.’’—Pror. 


THIN “INDIA PAPER” EDITION. 


2225 Levant, divinity cireuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, red under gold 


i 


Do” Any of the above can be supplied with DENISON’S PATENT INDEX. 


42 
San Francisco, - 


GEARY STREET, 


California. 


757 Market Street, 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 1888. 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


San Francisco. 


Are 
ite, oe at the lowest market rate for cash. 
the best of credit. Then you want good 


Bedding, Hose and Underwear. 
doesn’t matter so much where you live. 


WINTER’S GOLD BLASTS 


You need a good store of ea of the best quality, and they should be 
ady money has greater purchasing power than 


WARM BLANKETS, 


These we are prepared to supply on the best of terms. It 
We sen 


goods everywhere. Have nearly 10,00 


customers that we are supplying regularly with general family stores, and many of them with 


nearly everything they use. 
wholesale prices. 


If you want information in 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 AND 117 CLAY STREET, - 


e pack carefully, charge no cartage, and sell at or below usual 


etail send for full price list—mailed free 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


l[American Tract Society, 
757 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


BARI ORDERS SOLICITED. 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


757 Market St., San Francisco. 


BOWERS & SON’S 


PIANOS 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the best material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 
equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 when you can get 
the same instrnment for $400. Manufactured 


| and sold only by . 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 & 25 Fifth Street, Opp. U. S. Mint, 
Near Cor. Market Street. 


0S Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
Money loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 
AMERICAN TAILORS, 
.. Parlor 1, 652 Market St.,S. F., 
Received a silver medal for the best suit of 


clothing at Mechanica’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Ca‘l and 


cent, discount to 


see us. Samples’ cheerfully given. 15 per 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma. Bronchitis, 
and all Scrofulous Humors. 


| "That pleasant and active agent in the cure of 
all consumptive symptoms, ‘‘Wilbor’s Com- 
pound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” is being 
universally adopt d in medical practice. Sold 
by the proprietor, A. B. OR, Chemist, 
Boston, and all druggists. ac 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least 

among the wonders of inventive 
progress is a method and system of work that can be 
performed all over the country without separating 
the workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young or old. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something 
of great value and importance to you, that will start 
you in business which will bring you in money 
right Outfit free. Address TRUE & CO. 
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